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The Federal Writers’ Project 


By Peter O’Crotty 


N the madhouse at 49 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, sits a genial, rotund little pro- 
fessor of anthropology. He is no longer 

an ornament to the faculty at the University 
of California because he is now the State 
Director of the Works Progress Administra- 
tions, Federal Writers’ Project No. 1, com- 
piling the American Guide for posterity and 
Henry G. Alsberg and Harry C. Hopkins, an 
academic work of considerable proportions. 


That’s a long title and it has possibilities 
of being a long job. Eight thousand five 
hundred assorted and unemployed writers 
are being hired by Uncle Sam to compile a 
Baedeker for these United States. At 49 
Fourth Street it seems as if 65,000 assorted 
and unemployed authors would like to have 
a hand in the job and would like to insert 
one or both of those hands immediately, 
especially into the payroll end of the project. 


The genial Dr. Paul Radin (his brother 
Max is in jurisprudence at the University) 
remains unruffled through it all. Even when 
William Randolph Hearst panics his public 
with the statement that Dr. Radin is a ter- 
rible “pink,” the Doctor smiles and remarks 
thoughtfully that “red” is a much better 
color. 


Dr. Radin may be red, white and blue, or 
worse to Mr. Hearst, but he is handling a 
bigger bunch of prima donnas than ever 
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trod the boards of the Metropolitan, and he 
handles them with grace. 


At the collapse of the little gazette once 
known to literature as the Beacon, this al- 
leged writer found himself in the city of San 
Francisco getting free haircuts a la Saroyan 
at the experimental chair of the Barber Col- 
lege, when a colleague who was a plutocrat 
(he was getting $20.00 a week on the 
Examiner) suggested the WPA. “But that’s 
a dole!” we protested, with the usual Amer- 
ican pride. “It’s breakfast and lunch, and 
even dinner,” said the wise man with a 
salary. 


There is no argument against the needs of 
the inner man, so 49 Fourth Street found 
another clamorer who hadn’t yet written the 
Great American Novel, but who was sure 
that, with a Government subsidy, it could 
be done in a week. 


After the sheriff had attached the presses 
and the linotypes that printed the Beacon 
each and every week, the historic peninsula 
of Monterey held little or no charm for us, so 
when the genial Doctor (whom we once had 
a drink with in Oaxaca, Mexico) said, “Pete, 
your years of experience in folding up little 
magazines fully qualifies you to handle a 
project for me in Monterey. Go down there 
and see how many writers you can find that 
are on relief and I'l] put you in charge of it.” 
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And that is how little Rollo became the 
Man who Came Back. 


[* the Federal set up, there is very little 
money allotted for rent, as they wisely 
want the workers to have most of it for sala- 
ries. So it was quite easy to acquire the 
premises adjoining the Old Beacon House 
Stables and the press room that the sheriff 
hadn’t moved off on account of their being 
attached to the real estate. 

A call at the National Re-Employment 
Service offices in Colton Hall for authors 
brought out the information that no one who 
was unemployed had used that opprobrious 
We found 
men who were expert at waving a red flag, 
(ah, there, Doctor Radin!) on a pick and 
shovel project, and men that could manage 
a hotel with aplomb, if someone furnished 
the hotel, and then there were bricklayers, 
fire chiefs, fish cleaners and expert account- 
ants, but no authors. 


term in labeling his capacities. 


This was where our years of editorial ex- 
perience proved our value to the Federal 
Government. Scratch a janitor, a plumber, 
or even De Maupassaunt. That’s why edi- 
tors keep their hands in their pockets. 

Across the hill from the stables lies the 
Mount Olympus of the West, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea,the stamping ground of Robinson Jeffers, 
Harry Leon Wilson, Lincoln Steffens, Jimmy 
Hopper, Frederick Bechdolt, the late George 
Sterling and the early Peter O’Crotty. 

Here was fertile field for 
knights of the Pen, and there we found our 
Quota. Although the Monterey Chapter is 
still a small and growing fraternity, we 
proudly hope that one day it will rank with 
the immortals who gathered in the Coffee 
Shoppes in Ben Jonson’s time. 

On the formidable blank 
(all Government blanks are either formid- 
able or impossible to understand) entitled 
“Request for Project Approval” is a para- 
graph under the heading “Description and 
Purpose of this Project” which reads 
“Writers’ Project to centralize the printing 
and distribution of the products of the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Projects in California and es- 
tablish a creative writers’ project in Monte- 
rey County.” 


unemployed 


governmental 
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That’s where we lord it over the other 
projects. That part where it says, “central- 
ize the printing a 

You see, when the sheriff attached the 
little gadgets invented by Herr Gutenberg a 
century or two ago, he found them pretty 
heavy and so he deposited them in the his- 
toric village of Pacific Grove, a former 
Methodist Camp Meeting Ground, where 
the people come by their honesty naturally. 
He left the type and presses with another 
printer, but he forgot the fact that this 
printer was a former partner of ours. A lit- 
tle baksheesh to the cruel mortgage fore- 
closures loosed this equipment from the toils 
of the law, and the use of it was donated 
by the various gentry who were holding that 
which is laughingly called “the sack.” 

This patriotic spirit on their part allowed 
us to become the clause aforementioned and 
the very first bit of printing turned out by 
the Printing Division was an exceptionally 
artistic type catalogue which will enable the 
other Writers’ Projects to designate either 
Eagle Bold, Parisian, P. T. Barnum, Civilite, 
Rivoli, Goudy, or any other of the imported 
and domestic type we have on hand for 
their own little chapter heads and headlines. 

But enough of the factory end of the 
project. Now to the creative, or cosmic de- 
partment. We quote for a portion of this 
article from “The American Guide Manual, 
Henry G. Alsberg, director, 1734 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington. D. C.” (In case 


you want to get a job like ours.) 


CHARACTER AND PURPOSE. 


The American Guide, to be published 
in five original volumes, is designed to 
meet the need of a comprehensive guide 
to the United States, arranged by states, 
cities, and counties. 

Its purpose is to provide residents of 
communities, students, authors, 
and research with an inclusive 
picture of the scenic, historical, cultural, 
recreational, aesthetic, and 
commercial and industrial resources of the 
country; with (1) information that is 
not now readily available or is scattered 
in various sources; (2) an understanding 
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of the native and folk background of rural 
localities; and (3) a convenient and com- 
pact series of reference books, for tours, 
sightseeing, and investigation of notable 
landmarks, objects of interest, fictional as- 
sociation, or other data of value to citizens 
throughout the country. Since it will sup- 
plement but not supersede road guides and 
other private publications, it is non-com- 
petitive and non-commercial. In its gen- 
eral scope it is intended to be of service to 
all private tour agencies, public carriers, 
local and national associations having to 
do with the conservation of historic monu- 
ments, natural beauties, and the like, 
chambers of commerce and civic bodies, 
recreational clubs and societies, and all 
enterprises, public and private, which min- 
ister to the varied interests of the general 
public. As by-products of the National 
Guide, material will be deposited in the 
states and local districts for state and local 
guides. To make the American Guide 
the standard authoritative work of its 
kind, it is necessary to have the unflagging 
enthusiasm and cooperation of the entire 
personal. It is expected that every member 
of the field and editorial staffs will feel a 
personal responsibility toward the work, 
both as regards quality and accuracy. No 
pains should be spared to make the data 
reliable and inclusive.” 


And so, frivolity aside, if you follow this 
excellent project through, you will witness 
with us one of the most important social 
changes in the history of America. Perhaps 
you think we are flag waving, but let us tell 
you a bit about the personnel who are doing 
the work outlined by Mr. Alsberg and his 
associates. 


In locating the men and women to gather 
this data together intelligently, we did quite 
a bit of ferreting around. In the language of 
us Supervisors, a person who wouldn’t work 
honestly no matter what you put him to do, 
is called a “mud turtle”. In the army they 
call them “gold-brickers”. 

We are proud to say that of the twenty- 
three persons on this local project there isn’t 
one “mud turtle” unless you count the super- 
visor. hey are keen on their work, they 


are digging out facts that will shed much 
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new light on the Old Spanish Days here. 
One man has come across hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
written when he lived and went hungry in 
an old adobe in Monterey. 


We have interviewers who speak Spanish, 
talking long into the night with the last 
remaining members of the Old Families. 
Through their kindness we are able to put 
down on paper much that would have been 
lost, data that would be impossible for a 
single writer to dig up alone. This material 
we correlate, and authenticate. When our 
small section of the American Guide appears 
in print, Monterey won’t know itself. Or 
us either, mebbe. 


OT all of the Project is devoted to his- 
+ torical research. We create. We will 
do original stuff, and, with the co-operation 
of the Art and theatrical Projects, illustrate, 
and even produce some of the plays that the 
staff is working on now. Each writer, or 
research assistant, is required to put in 120 
hours of effort each month. For this they 
are paid in sums varying from $50.00 a 
month to $69.00. It isn’t much, but you 
don’t hear any beefing from the ex-news- 
papermen, playrights, ministers, doctors, and 
school teachers that make up our little colony 
here on Beacon Hill. 


As an example of our type of workers: 
One man is a graduate of Northwestern 
University, a post-graduate in literature and 
philosophy at Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, England. He studied with Sir Arthur 
Quiller. He’s turning out literature for 
$69.00 a month and he is happy for the first 
time in a long time. 


Another is a stenog, and graduate of the 
University of California’s Journalism class 
and herself taught the ducky little subject in 
schools. 


Two of the men setting type in the Print- 
ing Division have owned their own news- 
papers. One man is a fine violinist, and he 
is making a record of the old Spanish reli- 
gious and festival music for us. But the pay- 
off, mes amis, and Mr. Hearst, is that one 
worker is a very close relation to a gentleman 
who held the highest office that this country 














can offer, and this worker is a volunteer, 
and isn’t getting paid for it! 

As we said before, this all is a forerunner 
of a great social change. Other countries in 
Europe are doing it. In fact, it was done in 
the Middle or Dark Ages. What was? Why, 
the subsidizing of creative workers, that they 
may give full sweep to their talents, and not 
be bound down to the terrible fear of pov- 
erty. To give them a chance to contribute 
to the culture of this new country of ours, 
so that we, in turn, may grow stronger and 
more beautiful, not in terms of finance, or 
great structural advances, but in ideas and in 
intellect, and with just a little dash of con- 
sideration for others. 


T is the general assumption on the part of Gov- 

ernment critics that only deserving Democrats, 
and ward heelers needed for the coming presiden- 
tial election, are being employed under the Federal 
Writers’ Project. It is probable that some of the 
top executive jobs are filled in this way. Our own 
excursions into the matter of “‘who’s being hired to 
work in the field” show that actual writers are the 
ones employed. The correspondence we have had 
with Reed Harris, Assistant Director of the entire 
project has been literate as well as intelligent 
which is no mean feat in bureaucracy of any kind. 
We believe he is honestly trying to do a decent job, 
and, granted competent workers, he will do it. 

If you want work with the Federal Writers’ 
Project, or know of someone who does, and can 
qualify as a writer or editor, here are the ad- 
dresses: The following four are at 1734 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Henry G. Alsberg, Director and Editor, “The 
American Guide.” 

George W. Cronyn, Managing Editor, “The 
American Guide”. 

Reed Harris, Assistant Director, Federal Writers’ 
Project. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator. 

There are in addition 48 state directors. Some 
of the larger States follow. For addresses of others, 
address Mr. Harris. 





Morris Cleavenger Burton Kline 
Federal Writers’ Project Industrial Office Bldg. 
Works Project Administration 1060 Broad St. 
810 Fourteenth St. Newark, N. J 
Denver, Colo. 


Vardis Fisher Roland P. Gray 
> ge: + = agian Bldg. Old Post Office Bldg 
Boise, Idaho. Albany, N. Y. 
Clark H. Slover James G. Dunton 
1319 S. Michigan Ave. 32 East Chestnut St. 
Chicago, III. Columbus, O. 


Ross Lockridge Dr. Alfred Powers 
217 N. Senate St. 1201 Bedell Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. 
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Alexander Q. Miller 
912 Kansas Ave. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Mrs. Cecil R. Chittenden 
601 Waterboard Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. Mabel Ulrich 
306 Minn. Bldg. 
4th and Cedar Sts. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Logan B. Sisson 
Old Post Office Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. Frank Davis 
Smith Tower Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Walter K. Van Olinda 
114 East 32nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Geraldine Parker 
9th floor Civel Cits. Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Address all of the above with the same title as 
given to Mr. Cleavenger of C.lorado, to make sure 
of safe delivery. 


Distant Drums Department 


Readers have requested information on Tramp 
Trips mentioned in Mr. Schnurmacher’s article 
on Ethiopia. Tramp Trips, Inc., now three years 
old, was established to provide cheap trips to the 
far corners of the world on small tramp steamers 
with no fixed itinerary. The cost of the cruises 
figure out at from $4.00 to $8.00 per day; their 
duration varies from 10 days to 6 months. Many 
of the passengers are writers. 

Freight boats visit small interesting ports not 
accessible to the large passenger steamers. The 
most popular voyages during the winter seem 
to be those charted in southern waters on 
cargo liners which stop briefly at Haiti, or Porto 
Rico, and along the northern coast of South 
America. These take three or four weeks; cost 
$125 to $200. 

“Far seas” 
and cost $100 a month and up. 
44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. 

Myron Eddy who has been a free lance writer 
since leaving the Navy in 1929, arranges special 
writers’ cruises for Tramp Trips. 


cruises take from 4 to 5 months 
The address is 





$10,000 WINNER 


The Pictorial Review $10,000 first novel 
contest was won by Margaret Flint. She is 
a middle-aged woman, the wife of an 
engineer, and mother of six children. Her 
prize-winning first novel is titled “The Old 
Ashburn Place.” The novel deals with rural 
life in New England where Mrs. Flint was 
born. “I tried,” she said, “to show the 
pride, family morale, and homely decency of 
a Yankee tribe.” Mrs. Flint is now living in 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 2,632 novels were sub- 
mitted, and although there was only one prize 
winner, many of those finishing among the 
first hundred will see publication, either in 
their present form, or when revised. 
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HEN Arthur J. Burks told me to put 

a waste basket upon my head, I knew 

that one of us—probably both—was 
crazy. But Burks has a winning way about 
him, and so I followed his orders and thereby 
hangs a story. And what a story! 

You know of course how all this pleasant 
lunacy started. Burks bragged openly in 
Writer’s Dicest that he could give six 
writers a story apiece if they would just 
name an article in a hotel room. So six of 
us took him up on it and trooped in. 

The six were Fred “Par” Painton, George 
“Sizzling Air” Bruce, Norvell “Spider” Page, 
Walter “Curly-top” Marquiss, Paul “Haunt- 
ed House” Ernst, and myself. An _ idiotic 
crew, if I do say it, wholly in keeping with 
such a scheme to mulch editors with alleged 
stories. I spied a waste basket in Burks’ 
room and told him to plot me a story 
around it. 


He ordered me to put a waste basket on 
my head, told me that it reminded me of a 
kubanka (Ruski lid, if you aren’t a Com- 
munist) and ordered me to write the story. 
I won’t repeat here the story he told me to 
write. It was clean, that’s about all you 
can say for it—(although that says a great 
deal coming from an ex-Marine). 

This waste basket didn’t even look faintly 
like a kubanka. A kubanka is covered with 
fur, looks like an ice-cream cone minus its 
point, and is very nice if you’re a Ruski. I 
wrote the story up that same night. Don’t go 
wrong and find Art’s article to see how he 
would do it. I’ll show you the right way. 


Burks told me to write about a Russian 
lad who wants his title back and so an Amer- 
ican starts the wheels rolling, which wheels 
turn to gun wheels or some such drivel, and 
there’s a lot of flying in the suggestion, too. 
Now I saw right there that Art had headed 
me for a cheap action story not worth writ- 
ing at all. He wanted to do some real fight- 
ing in it and kill off a lot of guys. 

But I corrected the synopsis so I didn’t 
have to save more than the Russian Empire 


Magic Out of A Hat 


By L. Ron Hussarp 
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and I only bumped about a dozen men. In 
fact, my plot was real literature. 

The conversation which really took place 
(Burks fixed it in his article so he said every- 
thing) was as follows: 

Burks: I say it looks like a hat. A 
kubanka. 

Husparp: It doesn’t at all. But assuming 
that it does, what of it? 

Burks: Write a story about it. 

Husparp: Okay. A lot of guys are sitting 
around a room playing this game where you 
throw cards into a hat and gamble on how 
many you get in. But they’re using a fur 
waste basket for the hat. 

Burks: A fur waste basket? Who ever 
heard of that? 

Hussarp: You did just now. And they 
want to know about this fur waste basket, 
so the soldier of fortune host tells them it’s 
a kubanka he picked up, and he can’t bear 
to throw it away although it’s terrible bad 
luck on account of maybe a dozen men get- 
ting bumped off because of it. So he tells 
them the story. It’s a “frame” yarn, a neat 
one. 

Burks: But you’ll make me out a liar in 
my article. 

Hussarp: So I’ll make you a liar in mine. 

So I started to plot the story. This hat is 
a very valuable thing, obviously, if it’s to be 
the central character in a story. And it is a 
central character. All focus is upon it. Next 
I’ll be writing a yarn in second person. 

Anyway, I was always intrigued as a kid 
by an illustration in a book of knowledge. 
Pretty red pictures of a trooper, a fight, a 
dead trooper. 

You’ve heard the old one: For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost, for want of a horse the rider 
was lost, for want of a rider the message was 
lost, for want of a message the battle was 
lost, and all for the want of a horse-shoe 
nail. 

So, it’s not to be a horse-shoe nail but a 
hat that loses a battle or perhaps a nation. 
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I’ve always wanted to lift that nail plot and 
here was my chance to make real fiction out 
of it. A hat. A lost empire. 

Pretty far apart, aren’t they? Well, I’d 
sneak up on them and maybe scare them to- 
gether somehow. I made the hat seem omi- 
nous enough and when I got going, perhaps 
light would dawn. Here we go: 


“That’s a funny looking hat,” I remarked. 

The others eyed the object and Stuart turned 
it around in his hands, gazing thoughtfully at it. 

“But not a very funny hat,” said Stuart, slowly. 
“TI don’t know why I keep it around. Every time 
I pick it up I get a case of the jitters. But it 
cost too much to throw away.” 

That was odd, I thought. Stuart was a big 
chap with a very square face and a pocketful 
of money. He bought anything he happened to 
want and riches meant nothing to him. But here 
he was talking about cost. 

“Where'd you get it?” I demanded. 

Still holding the thing, still looking at it, 
Stuart sat down in a big chair. “I’ve had it for a 
long, long time but I don’t know why. It spilled 
more blood than a dozen such hats could hold, 
and you see that this could hold a lot. 

Something mournful in his tone made us take 
seats about him. Stuart usually joked about such 
things. 


Well, there I was. Stuart was telling the 
story and I had to give him something to tell. 
So I told how he came across the hat. 

This was the world war, the date was July 
17th, 1918; Stuart was a foreign observer 
trying to help Gajda, the Czech general, get 
Russia back into fighting shape. Stuart is in 
a clearing. 


. and the rider broke into the clearing. 

From the look of him he was a cossack. Silver 
cartridge cases glittered in the sun and the fur 
of his kubanka rippled in the wind. His horse was 
lathered, its eyes staring with exertion. The cos- 
sack sent a hasty glance over his shoulder and 
applied his whip. 

Whatever was following him did not break 
into the clearing. A rifle shot roared. The cossack 
sat bolt upright as though he had been a com- 
pressed steel spring. His head went back, his 
hands jerked, and he slid off his horse, rolling 
when he hit the ground. 

I remember his kubanka bounced and jumped 
and shot in undera bush... . 

Feebly he motioned for me to come closer. I 
propped him up and a smile flickered across his 
ashy face. He had a small arrogant mustache 
with waxed points. The blackness of it stood out 
strangely against the spreading pallor of his face. 

“The .. . kubanka . Gajda.” That was 


all he would ever say. He was dead. 





Fine. The kubanka must get to General 
Gajda. Here I was, still working on the 
horse-shoe nail and the message. 

The message, the battle was lost. The 
message meant the kubanka. But how could 
a kubanka carry a message? Paper in the 
hat? That’s too obvious. The hero’s still in 
the dark. But here a man has just given his 
life to get this hat to the Czechs and the 
hero at least could carry on, hoping General 
Gajda would know the answer. 

He was picking up the message he knew 
the hat must carry. He had killed three men 
in a rifle battle at long range in an attempt 
to save the cossack. There’s suspense and 
danger for you. A white man all alone in 
the depths of Russia during a war. Obviously 
somebody else is going to get killed over this 
hat. The total is now four. 

I swore loudly into the whipping wind. I had 
no business getting into this fight in the first place. 
My duty was to get back to the main commard 
and tell them Ekaterinburg was strongly guarded. 
Now I had picked up the cossack’s torch. These 
others had killed the cossack. What would hap- 
pen to me? 

So my story was moving along after all. 
The fact that men would die for a hat seems 
so ridiculous that when they do die it’s hor- 
rible by contrast, seemingly futile. 

But I can’t have my hero killed, naturally, 
as this is a first-person story, so I pass the 
torch to another, one of the hero’s friends, 
an English officer. 

This man, as the hero discovers later, is 
murdered for the kubanka and the kubanka 
is recovered by the enemy while the hero 
sleeps in a hut of a muzjik beside the trail. 

The suspense up to here and ever farther 
is simple. You’re worried over the hero, 
naturally. And you want to know, what’s 
better, why a hat should cause all this trou- 
ble. That in itself is plenty reason for writ- 
ing a story. 

Now while the hero sleeps in the loft, 
three or four Russian Reds come in and 
argue over the money they’ve taken from 
the dead Englishman, giving the hero this 
news without the hero being on the scene. 

The hat sits in the center of the table. 
There it is, another death to its name. Why? 

So they discover the hero’s horse in the 
barn and come back looking for the hero. 
Stuart upsets a lamp in the fight, the hut 
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burns but he cannot rescue the hat. It’s 
gone. 

Score nine men for the hat. But this isn’t 
an end in itself. Far from it. If I merely 
went ahead and said that the hat was worth 
a couple hundred kopeks, the reader would 
get mad as hell after reading all this suspense 
and sudden death. No, something’s got to be 
done about that hat, something startling. 


What’s the most startling thing I can think 
of? The empire connected with the fate of 
the kubanka. So the Russian Empire begins 
to come into it more and more. 

The allies want to set the Czar back on 
the throne, thinking that will save them later 
grief from the Reds. Germany is pressing 
the Western Front and Russia must be made 
to bear its share. 

But I can’t save Russia by this hat. There- 
fore I’ll have to destroy Russia by it. And 
what destroyed it? The Czar, of course. Or 
rather his death. 

The Czech army moves on Ekaterinburg, 
slowly because they’re not interested so much 
in that town. They could move faster if 
they wanted. This for a feeling of studied 
futility in the end. 

They can’t find the Czar when they get 
there. No one knows where the Czar is or 
even if he’s alive. 

This must be solved. Stuart finds the hat 
and solves it. 

He sees a Red wearing a kubanka. That’s 
strange because cossacks wear kubankas and 
Reds don’t. Of all the hats in Russia this one 
must stand out, so I make the wrong man 
wear it. 

Stuart recovers the kubanka when this 
man challenges him. He recognizes the fel- 
low as one of the Englishmen’s murderers. 
In a scrap, seconded by a sergeant to even up 
the odds, Stuart kills three men. 

Score twelve for one second-hand hat. 
Now about here the reader’s patience is tried 
and weary. He’s had enough of this. He’s 
still curious but the thing can’t go any 
farther. He won’t have it. 

That’s the same principle used in conver- 
sation. You’ve got to know enough to shut 
up before you start boring your listéenérs. 
Always stop talking while they’re still in- 
terested. 
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I could have gone on and killed every man 
in Russia because of that hat and to hell 
with history. 

History was the thing. People know now 
about the Czar, when and where he was 
killed and all the rest. So that’s why I im- 
pressed dates into the first of the story. It 
helps the reader believe you when his own 
knowledge tells him you’re right. And if you 
can’t lie convincingly, don’t ever write fic- 
tion. 

Now the hero, for the first time (I stressed 
his anxiety in the front of the story) has a 
leisurely chance to examine this hat. He 
finally decides to take the thing apart, but 
when he starts to rip the threads he notices 
that it’s poorly sewn. 

This is the message in the hat, done in 
Morse code around the band (insert same) : 

“Tsar held at Ekaterinburg, house of 
Ipatiev. Will die July 18. Hurry.” 

Very simple, say you. Morse code, old 
stuff. But old or not, the punch of the story 
is not a mechanical twist. 


The eighteenth of July has long past, but 
the hero found the hat on the seventeenth. 
Now had he been able to get it to Gajda, 
the general’s staff could have exhausted every 
possibility and uncovered that message. They 
could have sent a threat to Ekaterinburg or 
they could have even taken the town in 
time. They didn’t know, delayed, and lost 
the Russian Tsar and perhaps the nation. 


Twelve men, the Czar and his family, 
and an entire country dies because of one 
hat. 


Of course the yarn needs a second punch, 
so the hero finds the jewels of the Tsar in 
burned clothing in the woods and knows that 
the Tsar is dead for sure and the Allied 
cause for Russia is lost. 


The double punch is added by the re- 
suming of the game of throwing cards into 
this hat. 


After a bit we started to pitch the cards again. 
Stuart sent one sailing across the room. It touched 
the hat and teetered there. Then, with a flicker 
of white, it coasted off the side and came to rest 
some distance away, face up. 

We moved uneasily. I put my cards away. 


The one Stuart had thrown, the one which 
had so narrowly missed, was the king of spades. 






































ELL, that’s the “Price of a Hat.” It 

sold to Leo Margulies’ Thrilling Ad- 
ventures Magazine of the Standard Maga- 
zines, Inc., which, by the way, was the maga- 
zine that bought my first pulp story. It will 
appear in the March issue, on sale, I sup- 
pose, in February. Leo is pretty much of an 
adventurer himself and without boasting on 
my part, Leo knows a good story when he 
sees it. In a letter to my agent accepting 
my story, Leo Margulies wrote: “We are 
glad to buy Ron Hubbard’s splendid story 
‘The Price of a Hat. I read the Dicest 
article and am glad you carried it through.” 


WriTEr’s DicEst 


Art Burks is so doggoned busy these days 
with the American Fiction Guild and all, 
that you hardly see anything of him. But 
some day I’m going to sneak into his hotel 
anyway, snatch up the smallest possible par- 
ticle of dust and make him make me write 
a story about that. I won’t write it but he 
will. I bet when he sees this, he’ll say: 

“By golly, that’s a good horror story.” 
And sit right down and make a complete 
novel out of one speck of dust. 

Anyway, thanks for the check, Art. I'll 
buy you a drink, at the next luncheon. 
What? Heck, I didn’t do all the work! 





New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


especially to all those who have been 
earnestly pounding on the old type- 
writers, with ambition — or the landlord — 


lighting the desk lamp. 


Hose NEW YEAR to you all! And 


Dig in for a winter of hard work. Already 
publishers are taking stock of returns on their 
magazines 
the summer issues just ahead. For most of 
them are now laboring over April and May 
issues. And you might take note of that, 
if your stuff needs seasonal timing. 


and wondering what to do about 


@ Louis Silberkleit, head of Winford Publi- 
cations, is bringing out a new pulp to add 
to his string. He had already sent a com- 
plete confession about it to WriTER’s DicEst 
when I got around in person, and you will 
find it in this issue. The editorial address is 
given as 165 Franklin Street, and just try to 
get in on that side of the building! The 
entrance is 100 Hudson Street. It is all the 


same building, and it seems to me publishers 
don’t do themselves much good by juggling 
addresses this way. The excuse here may be 
to avoid complications with mail meant for 
the Gernsback magazines, which are located 
in the big office building on the other side 
of Hudson Street, in the same block. 





@ Popular Medicine, one of those digest- 
size monthlies which was started some time 
ago, is in the same offices, but prefers using 
the address 97 Hudson Street. David H. 
Keller, M. D., is editor, and arranges for 
most of his articles directly from doctors. 
Occasionally other material is used—about 
2,000 words in length and paid for at a flat 
rate on publication. But at present no mate- 
rial is needed. 


e A new monthly of a liberal type, which 
seems to use a good many different sorts of 
material, is The American Criterion. Lester 
L. Doniger edits this at 148 West 23rd Street. 
Short stories, poems, essays, articles, book 
and play reviews make up the contents, and 
both literary and political topics are included. 
Some of the contributors are winners of vari- 
ous college prizes for literary work of merit. 

Conde Nast has taken up the Arthur 
Murray publication called The Murray-Go- 
Round, heretofore a sort of house organ and 
promotion sheet, and is issuing it as a smart 
quarterly. The editor is Francis Wickware 
from the New Yorker staff, and some well- 
known people contribute to the first issue, 
including Mary Lewis, vice-president of Best 
& Company, and Rosamond Pinchot. 
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Conde Nast, by the way, is reported to 
be doing very well in a financial way with 
his list of very slick slicks, all of which 
belong to the higher-priced periodicals. These 
are Vogue, Vanity Fair, House and Garden, 
and The American Golfer. Only the second 
of these uses fiction, and this must be ex- 
tremely smart and entertaining and clever in 
style. Articles for the other three—each ac- 
cording to name—must also be unsually 
smart, for a distinctly “class” group of read- 
ers, and must be different in choice of sub- 
ject, as well. The magazines pay good rates 
on acceptance, and solicit “big names.” The 
address is 420 Lexington Avenue. 


e There’s a new radio magazine just out— 
The Voice of Experience. It is a rotograv- 
ure, published by special contract with Dr. 
M. Sayle Taylor, the Voice of Experience 
on the radio. The magazine will feature 
stories, photographs, and articles about radio, 
its personalities and program successes. Also, 
there will be a large department of questions 
and answers—the overflow of the radio pro- 
gram which has made such a success by 
dealing with all sorts of personal problems. 
Julian Funt is managing editor; E. E. Zoty, 
circulation manager, 232 Madison Ave. 


The Key Reporter is the title of the new 
official quarterly of the Phi Beta Kappa 
chapters. A smooth paper magazine, with 
offices at 145 West 55th Street. 


e@ The title and subscription list of Golf Illus- 
trated have been acquired by Dr. Kurt 
Simon, (present publisher of Story), and 
are being incorporated into a new monthly 
which appears about the end of December. 
The new title is Sports Illustrated, and the 
plan is to have it appeal to lovers of all 
kinds of sport. Both fiction and articles are 
to be used—stories 2,500 words or under, 
and articles 200 to 2,000 words in length. 
Editorial finances are very limited for the 
first months and a limit of twenty-five dollars 
for each accepted manuscript has been 
named. Not much, but they may pay better 
in the future—if the future proves rosy 
enough. Ronald Kirkbride, editor, specifies 
that the quality must be extremely high. The 
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address of Sports Illustrated is 432 Fourth 
Avenue. 


The list of prizes has been announced for 
the big new story contest being conducted 
by Modern Romances, and it looks like a 
very generous one, well worth the effort of 
any writer who is at all interested in this type 
of writing. There are twenty cash prizes, 
totalling $7,500.00 in all. The first is $1,500 ; 
the second, $1,000; the third, $800. Then 
there are seven prizes of $350 each, five 
prizes of $250 each, and five special prizes 
totaling $500. Stories are considered just as 
fast as they come into the office, and those 
not up to passing acceptance standard of the 
magazine are returned promptly. This gives 
the writer a chance to rewrite his story into 
more appealing form, or to submit other 
manuscripts if he has entered early. Most 
of the conditions were explained last month, 
so I don’t need to repeat them here. Just 
true facts. Address manuscripts to Modern 
Romances, True Life Story Contest, 149 
Madison Avenue. The contest closes at the 
close of business on March 30, 1936. And 
this means that all manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by that time if they arc to be consid- 
ered. A postmark on March 30th is not 
sufficient. So get busy early. Miss Helen 
Day is the editor. 


@ Mademoiselle, the Street & Smith monthly 
for smart young ladies, has been making 
good in a quiet way, until its circulation has 
nearly doubled. It is to appear in a much 
better form now, with better quality of 
paper, and a new printer’s efforts. Desmond 
Hall edits this at 485 Madison Avenue. A 
gay, briskly glamorous style is requisite for 
acceptance here, and an appeal to smart 
youth. Love stories up to 5,000 words and 
articles up to 4,000 words are used. And pay 
is promptly on acceptance at about: two cents 
a word. 


Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
are giving their book publishing subsidiary, 
the Hartney Press, a slight rest. But their 
big list of pulps are all very much in the 
market. Dime Detectives, on which Ken- 
neth White works, is in need of shorts—and 
has too many novelettes, as usual. Can’t you 
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expend some of those swell detective ideas 
on shorts? It might mean a market that 
would otherwise be a blank to you. Remem- 
ber—lots of atmosphere and a strong plot. 
Avoid the hard-boiled realistic type. Read- 
ers want a situation and a detective that they 
can sympathize with—the sort that makes 
them care whether things work out right. 
Rates are a cent and up, very promptly on 
acceptance. 


Rogers Terrill, whose master hand is at 
the helm of a whole fleet of the Popular 
Publications detective thrillers and he-man 
Westerns, asks me to stress that he is always 
in need of shorts for both groups—as short 
as you can make them ; 3,000 to 4,000 words. 
He also can use some novelettes of 9,000 
words for both groups. For the terror, mys- 
tery, and horror stories, can’t you think up 
some novel and different twist with which 
to terrify and intrigue the thril] >unter? Too 
much of the same old plots keep popping 
out of the mail, and not enough show of 
ingenuity. I don’t want to urge you to tske 
advantage of Terrill’s good nature, but I 
don’t think he will mind if I mention that 
he is one of those hard-working editors who 
will do anything in his power to help the 
co-operative type of writer and that he really 
gets a kick out of advising on story-plot ideas. 
He has a big market under his control, and 
pay is prompt and at a cent a word min- 
imum. Same address as above: 205 East 
42nd Street. 


L. H. Silberkleit informs me that the estab- 
lished pulps under the Winford banner are 
all in the market for the usual lengths and 
types of material, with no changes in his 
requirements, and that he is paying on ac- 
ceptance now, at a half-cent a word and 
better. He has four magazines, besides the 
new one previously mentioned: Real West- 
ern, Mystery Novels Magazine, Complete 
Northwest Novel Magazine, and Double- 
Action Western Stories. All require fast ac- 
tion and strong dramatic emotional appeal, 
with genuine characterization of actors in 
the plots. Lengths are, shorts up to 6,000 
words, and novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 
words. The address is 167 Franklin Street, 
also known to the post office and office 
callers as 100 Hudson Street. 


Writer’s DicEest 





A. Wrensch is editor. 








The pulp magazine, Husbands, once an- 
nounced as Husbands and Lovers, has finally 
appeared. Now all a girl has to do to get 
married is read this magazine and follow 
directions, or maybe use her own intuition, 
as girls have been doing for centuries before 
Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine ini- 
tiated this very successful type of magazine. 
Anyway, Husbands has reached the stands 
and isn’t so very different from other love 
magazines, at least in its theme that it’s 
love that makes the world go round. Walter 
S. Lockwood, its editor, is an advertising 
man in his less literary moments. 


The Gernsback pulp, Pirate Stories, has 
been laid to rest after an uneven existence, 
during the course of which it absorbed High- 
Seas Adventures. Miss Margaret Jacobsen, 
its editor, is now occupied with other publi- 
cations of the Gernsback group at 99 Hudson 
Street. 


For poets seeking an outlet for their work, 
and not insisting on pay, there is Driftwood, 
edited by Marjorie Knight, which has grown 
to a quite respectable circulation even though 
it is still in the mimeograph stage of develop- 
ment. This is primarily for amateur writers, 
though there are occasional offerings by 
known people. (The untiring First Lady has 
contributed a short article to the current 
issue.) The editor believes that the best en- 
couragement for embryo authors is to see 
their work in print, and that the most dis- 
couraging thing is a curt rejection slip. 
Consequently, she tries to use everything that 
comes in, sometimes after revision, however. 
The address is North Montpelier, Vermont. 


@ The Spur, which is one of the Tichenor 
class monthlies at 515 Madison Avenue, uses 
other subjects besides sport for its articles— 
travel, interesting personalities, art, and sim- 
ilar things which would appeal to readers 
with plenty of money for a fifty-cent maga- 
zine and a liking for smart appearances. A 
good deal of the contents is done: on assign- 
ment, but there is some field for the clever 
contributor of short, scintillating prose. Frank 
Rates vary accord- 
ing to the author, and are paid on pubili- 
cation. 

Unusual and artistically chosen illustra- 
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tions add to the possibility of acceptance of 
travel articles. For McBride’s monthly, 
Travel, articles should be 5,000 words or 
under. The average “we went here and there 
and so and so” travelogue write-up doesn’t 
interest the editor, Coburn Gilman. There 
must be unusual slants, and _particu- 
larly good human-interest in the appeal. The 
material, of course, must be factually correct. 
Rates of one cent a word are paid on publi- 
cation, with one to five dollars per photo- 
graph, according to its value to the magazine. 
Address: 116 East 16th Street. 


e Asia, the colorful magazine of the Orient, 
now includes Russia in its contents. Some 
fiction of the Orient is used. But mostly, 
the magazine is made up of articles which 
try to interpret the civilization of the Oriental 
countries and various phases thereof to West- 
ern people. The editor, Richard J. Walsh, 
is familiar at first-hand with the field, and 
consequently you might as well be warned 
against submitting anything second rate or 
not thoroughly correct as to facts. Articles 
should be between 1,500 and 4,000 words. 
Two cents a word is paid, on acceptance. 
The address is 40 East 49th Street. 

Current Controversy, “The Magazine That 
Prints Both Sides,” has been substituted for 
the original title: “Controversy, a Journal 
of Opposing Views.” The first sounded too 
much like a left-wing sheet. Articles may 
run up to 2,000 words in length, and if ac- 
cepted, rate one cent a word on publication. 
Subjects included are politics, foreign affairs, 
science, religion, art, sports—in fact, any- 
thing of general interest on which one can 
stir up a good argument. The address: 101 
West 58th Street. 

In answer to questions about the projected 
publication of Struggle, which the Vanguard 
announced some months ago, I have been 
unable to get further information. Looks 
as if this had not worked out as planned. 
This was in defense of the Negro, with 308 
West 141st Street as its editorial address. 
Race, edited by Genevieve Schneider at 
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20 Vesey Street, in the interests of inter- 
racial co-operation and understanding, seems 
to have a better basis of publication. It does 
not expect to pay for material at present, I 
understand. 

Although Far East Magazine is published 
in China, it does have a New York office at 
545 Fifth Avenue and occasionally is inter- 
ested in articles by young Americans on 
Japanese and Chinese questions of impor- 
tance. 

New Democracy is the one American mag- 
azine with a social credit policy, it is reported. 
A change has recently been made in its 
editorial board, Gorham Munson now being 
editor, with James Laughlin IV as literary 
editor. A new literary department is being 
added, New Directions, which will be devoted 
to creative and critical writing which reflects 
the spirit underlying the Social Credit move- 
ment. The literary contributions are limited 
just now té ‘erse, which will be paid for at 
a moderate rate, and which should be ad- 
dressed directly to James Laughlin IV at 
Eisot House 31, Cambridge, Mass. Contribu- 
tions on economics and politics are largely 
written by invitation and are not paid for; 
some are considered from outside sources, 
however. These should be sent to New 
Democracy, Room 7-D, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Curtis Mitchell, who was formerly editor 
of Dell’s Radio Stars, is now editorial direc- 
tor of Radio Guide. 

Art Front, 11 West 18th Street, is the 
official organ of the Artists’ Union. It has 
changed format to a larger, more attractive 
size, but, I understand, does not pay for 
material. 

Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
has joined with Dodd, Mead & Company in 
a prize contest for the best detective story 
to reach them before July 31, 1936. The 
prize money is $2,000.00 and worth the win- 
ning. Fifty thousand words is the minimum 
length. The contest is open to anyone who 
has not had a detective story published under 
the Red Badge, imprint of Dodd, Mead. 






















Selling in England and in 
Canada 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


°VE just put the mouthpiece of my dicta- 

phone back on its hook after telling a 

writer that I couldn’t peddle his story 
because he admits another copy of it is in 
the hands of an English agent for sale in 
that country. And now my secretary placed 
a letter from the editor of Writer’s Dicest 
on my desk. It requests me to do an article 
on selling in England and Canada; it lists 
several questions. The first of them is: “May 
a writer submit a story simultaneously to 
magazines in the United States and in Eng- 
land?” 

May I make clear right here that I 
don’t consider myself an authority on the 
legal rights of selling in England and Cana- 
da, nor on the absolutely ethical procedure, 
even though WrirTeErR’s Dicest flatteringly 
asked me to write this article. What com- 
ments I make are purely from my own ex- 
perience through “trial and error” in han- 
dling such foreign sales. 

The difficulty which confronts me in an- 
swering these questions, is that there are all 
kinds of slick exceptions and loopholes in the 
safe and sane policy I personally follow in 
selling English rights. My policy is: Never 
offer a story in England until after it ts pub- 
lished in the United States—if you expect to 
sell it in both countries, and if you want to 
keep out of embarrassing difficulties. 

The majority of American magazines, 
from the Saturday Evening Post right on 
down, insist upon first publication rights. 
Some of them buy only “First North Ameri- 
can Serial Rights”, which means you have 
the right to resell the story anywhere ex- 
cept in the United States and Canada; 
others buy “all rights”, but most of them are 
willing to release English and other supple- 
mentary rights upon the author’s request, al- 
most always contingent upon their having 
first published the story. Some companies 
buy “all rights” and refuse to release any ex- 
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cept under extreme pressure, often not then. 
Reselling a story or book in England de- 
pends entirely upon the conditions of sale 
you accept from the American magazine 
which buys it. And you can also see that 
offering a manuscript simultaneously in Eng- 
land and the United States is not only put- 
ting the ox behind the cart, but also likely 
to bring you headaches. 

A concrete example of the complications 
that can arise from being too anxious to cash 
in on English rights, is an experience I had 
about ten years ago. The author sold Amer- 
ican rights to a story to a certain promi- 
nent pulp; he asked me to handle its English 
resale. He gave me to understand that the 
story would appear in this American maga- 
zine within the next month, and furnished a 
new, slightly “Anglicized” manuscript for 
English submission. The story sold “first 
time out” in England. And some months 
later, the editor of the American pulp 
phoned me and demanded what in the devil 
was the idea of our selling a story in Eng- 
land before he had used it. The English 
magazine had beat him in publishing the 
story. We had a lot of fun pouring oil on 
troubled waters, explaining the misunder- 
standing as to his publication date, and we 
finally straightened it all out. But I’ve never 
since offered a story in England until I’ve 
seen it in print in the American magazine 
which bought it, or know definitely that there 
is no other copy still going the rounds of the 
American editors. 

They say that a little knowledge is often 
a dangerous thing. I’ve seen new writers 
who had attended gatherings at which cer- 
tain Big Names boasted about their sales 
both in England and the States, raise all 
sorts of silly arguments for the proper pro- 
tection of their English and other supple- 
mentary rights. I’ve been instructed by many 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Something to Write About 


By E_mer Ransom 


Author of recent fiction in most of the best known national magazines, including 


The American, Cosmopolitan, Satevepost, etc. 


editor’s letter asking where I get my 
story ideas came on the same mail with 
an acceptance from This |Week. 


[’. IS something of a coincidence that the 


I say it is something of a coincidence be- 
cause the idea for “The Last Trumpeters,” 
which sold to This Week, illustrates how the 
writer picks up much of his material. Rarely 
am I able to sit at my typewriter and de- 
velop a story by pure synthesis. I need a 
self-starter, something to set me going. 

My wife and I were enjoying a display of 
Rex Brasher’s excellent bird paintings. We 
had been there for perhaps thirty minutes 
when we came to a fine picture of a trum- 
peter swan, the noblest and most appealing 
of the waterfowl, a creature to stir the imagi- 
nation. In the small bit of accompanying 
text, attention was called to the disappear- 
ance of the bird under the greed and stupid- 
ity of hunters. 

I turned to my wife: “Sorry, gotta go.” 

She looked ruefully at me, knowing the 
symptoms. Driving home, the final scene of 
my story flashed over me—the scene that 
concerned the last of the trumpeter swans. 

When I got to the typewriter I pounded 
it out, writing as fast as I could and that was 
far too slow. My mind surged ahead of my 
fingers. 

At last it was complete and fairly satisfac- 
tory—this last scene. The following morning 
I plotted the whole story, and began the 
essential research. Then the material went 
into the files. I was working on something 
else, but later would return to this. It was a 
great theme, a natural, and I recognized it 
as such. I wanted to put into the story the 
best work of which I was capable. Notice, 
though, that I wrote the last scene imme- 
diately because it was the only method of 
preserving the vigor of my idea. 

For a month or more the story turned 
over in my mind while I was engaged in 
other work. Then came the time to assemble 
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the material and put it in form. I wrote 
carefully, revising the finished script three 
times before submission. 

There is rarely a day that something does 
not strike my eye in the newspaper which 
might go into the plot file. 

‘his job of writing is not just a matter of 
ideas. If a person has difficulty in securing 
ideas, then one of two things seems true. 
Either the writer has not properly disciplined 
his mind, or he hasn’t sufficient original crea- 
tive impulse to write fiction. 

As to the first proposition, discipline is a 
matter of examining every single thing you 
see or read or hear in the light of its fiction 
possibilities. I am voicing no new thought 
when I say if you will do this the whole mat- 
ter will become one of selection. It will never 
be a question of having something to write 
about but one of forcing your lazy bones to 
the job of selecting the best. 

I speak of plot with considerable misgiv- 
ing, for the whole affair has been over- 
emphasized by writers for writers. If you 
will examine the popular magazines of gen- 
eral circulation, such as Fhe Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The American Magazine, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, This 
Week, etc., you will find that most stories 
are very simply plotted. 

The writer wishing to reach such markets 
does not need complicated plot. He must 
know how to write for a large and varied 
audience. There must be a certain fresh 
vigor in his work. He must not imitate. 

But we are concerned here solely with the 
question of securing ideas that will make 
salable stories, and of developing the skeleton 
from them. This, frankly, is the easiest part 
of the job. 

Yet, after all, we must have a beginning, 
and one drop of water is just as important as 
another in the full glass. It is this beginning 
that we will consider in further detail. If, 
in doing so, this article uses the personal pro- 
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noun too frequently, the writer asks your 


pardon. Any cockiness he once possessed 
has been knocked out in the various editorial 
offices where so many of his manuscripts are 
only transient visitors. You and I are in com- 
petition with keen minds, for the arts always 
attract the best, and if we are to succeed it 
must be a matter of training our own powers 
to meet this competition. 

I am reminded of a writer friend who 
poked a national slick at me recently, opened 
at a love story. 

“They took that thing,” 
“Tripe. Nothing but tripe.” 

Knowing he wanted sympathy, I answered 
him politely. 


he growled. 


“And they turned my story down,” he 
continued. “If I couldn’t do better than that 
I’d quit.” 

Well, why doesn’t he do better? He 
doesn’t, and certainly he should if he can. 


like the 


“Do you he almost 


shouted. 

I assured him that I didn’t, but I pointed 
out that it was a careful, professional job, 
the parts of which fitted like a mosaic. It 
was clever in dialogue. Not heavy or deep 
or something to remember, but clever, 
damned clever. It might very well reach and 
entertain a million people. 


story?” 


“No plot or anything,” growled my friend 
in final defense. 

He was right about plot but he had failed 
to realize what little difference complica- 
tion of plot makes. Yes, we must have plot 
(or most of us must) ; otherwise the finished 
product would not be a story. There must 
be some complication, some struggle—the 
essential and moving drama of life—but an 
unduly complicated plot is not required. 


Over complication is a confession that one 
cannot write, and consequently must depend 
on bizarre situations to save the story. I be- 
lieve that anyone seriously interested in writ- 
ing, interested enough to take the day-to-day 
heartbreak of the profession, can learn to 
write. 

It is true (often lamentably so) that the 
better an author can write the more difficult 
to introduce even small complications into 
the plot. Complications get in his way. They 
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seem mechanical. The writer is developing 
character and background, not situation. 
Proper balance is a thing to be desired. 

So, back to the simple ideas, those little 
sparks that set aflame the queer processes of 
creative imagination. As you focus more and 
more sharply on every single thing that 
enters your life, from the morning toothbrush 
to your pajamas at night, in the light of fic- 
tion possibility, you will see how easy the 
initial ideas are found, and how so many of 
them stir you far beyond their apparent im- 
portance. 


HEN you read of a man who saved a 

fortune from a small salary and finally 
willed it to a University to endow scholar- 
ships for poor boys, ask yourself what sort of 
a man this might be, why he did it, how he 
must think, what were his sacrifices toward 
this life-time goal. Build up this character 
in your mind until you know him more and 
more intimately, better than you would know 
your own brother. 


Know everything about him, how he looks, 
what he likes to eat, his philosophy of life. 
Don’t put it all in the story but know it your- 
self. Then you will necessarily know how 
he will react to any situation you create. 
Your plot will develop naturally through the 
character. From that little news item, stuck 
perhaps on a back page to fill the corner 
space, a fine story might grow, one that 
would stir the pulse of a million people. 

I had a story published in the October 
issue of The American Magazine titled 
“Hunt’s End.” It is the only complete trag- 
edy that I have ever written for most of my 
fiction has a happy ending. But this story 
had to be a tragedy. And I had to do my 
best job on it for tragedies are not popular or 
easy to sell. 


It developed in the following fashion. I 
was reading about the cougar or mountain 
lion, known in the south as the panther. One 
line struck me as a fiction possibility—the 
panther often followed the hunter but never 
attacked. I began to ask myself questions to 
develop the main character. 

Why did the panther follow the man? 
Undoubtedly it was an atavism, coming 
down from the time when his forbears were 
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among the greatest flesh eaters of the wilder- 
ness. 

Why didn’t he attack? The leopard, lion 
and jaguar do attack, unprovoked. Why not 
the panther? He is plenty able and almost 
as formidably armed as the leopard. He has 
been known to kill the jaguar. 


Stone and Cram, the naturalists, attributed 
the difference to the fact that the lion and 
leopard and jaguar had no such war-like, 
hunting people to face as the American In- 
dian. The most courageous of the panther’s 
forbears were slain. Propagation was left to 
the cunning and the timid. 

The old law of the jungle—thou shalt not 
kill a man! My mind sparked as this line 
came to me. But there were other questions. 


Could this panther—we’ll call her Tawny 
—be induced to attack? Undoubtedly. How? 
Starvation, and the mother instinct. 

The process continued until I knew all 
about my main character—not only how she 
looked and acted but how she would react to 
any particular stimulus. I knew my char- 
acter. 

Then I had the plot, for plot should be 
determined by character. In other words, 
plot should flow out of the obstacles the 
character creates by his or her own im- 
pulses. 


There must be a foil, an opponent. A 
man, ana since he is to be killed there must 
be something else—man or animal, who will 
take up the trail to avenge him. The theme 
was, Thou Shalt Not Kill a Man. I mustn’t 
lose sight of that. If Tawny broke this 
ancient jungle law then Tawny must pay the 
price for her transgression. 

An airedale dog—a one-man animal. 

Now I had the story and here is the bare 
outline just about as I wrote it down at the 
time. 


Markey, a game keeper, has an airedale 
dog of which he is very fond. A one-man 
animal, loving Markey only. Markey must 
do something to deserve this love. 

Markey wounds the panther. She has 
cubs. Due to her wound she can’t feed them 
properly. Follows Markey repeatedly but 
dares not attack. The panther returns to her 
den one afternoon to find Markey poking 
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into it with a stick, and she attacks and kills 
him. 


The dog misses his master, searches for 
and finds his broken body. Keeps vultures 
away. Men come to search for Markey. 
When they arrive dog leaves and goes into 
wilderness. Tracks down panther and kills 
her. In turn is killed by her. 

Certainly there is nothing in the above to 
stir an editor’s pulse or awaken any desire 
to read the story. But I took five weeks to 
write the yarn ; the plot took twenty minutes. 
I began to write when the fever of creation 
was on me—and this is the only time I do 
write regardless of the habits of other writers. 
Fortunately it is on me much of the time, 
and I’m jealous of the hours spent at other 
things. 

If you are sufficiently interested to read 
the published story you will see how very 
much it differs from the cold summary given 
above. But we are talking merely of ideas. 


IDING home from town one afternoon 
I looked at a billboard and saw three 
words—“Conscientious Young Man.” The 
idea clicked, and when I arrived I wrote out 
a hundred word summary of a young profes- 
sor who was quite conscientious, a dumb 
vamp who wanted to pass his course, and of 
his student assistant who was in love with 
him—a quiet, pretty, able girl. That story 
will be completed shortly and I am confident 
it will find a market, yet no plot could be 
simpler or older. 


Here is one I take from my plot file, one 
that I’ll never write, and present it freely to 
any writer who wishes to try it. My warning 
is that it will be hard to sell, and my advice 
is against it, but it illustrates how ideas come 
from associated reading, and bear no rela- 
tion whatever to the article or story one has 
read. 


In Liberty of September 14th, 1935, was a 
story by Michael Arlen titled “The Golden 
Arrow.” I did not read the story but the 
blurb beneath it said : 


“As rollicking a love-tale as you are 
likely to find. The story of a hired hus- 
band and the richest girl in the world.” 


(Italics mine.) 
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In the same issue of Liberty was a fact 
article titled “The Strangest Sweepstakes 
In History,” by Margaret Mooers Marshall. 
I scanned the article and found that it told 
of a wealthy Canadian sportsman who died 
October, 1926, leaving some $500,000 to be 
awarded to the Toronto woman who during 
the ten years following his death produced 
the greatest number of children. 

The blurb and the fact article suggest a 
story, almost entirely unrelated to either, 
that could be humorous or pathetic or just 
plain dirty; the story of a woman leading 
such a derby who lost her husband, and who 
hired one to fill in. There are many other 
possibilities for story material in the above. 


ERE’S a news item: The Gideons re- 

port that it takes about 25,000 Bibles 
annually to replace those stolen from hotel 
rooms. 

If I seriously intended writing a story 
which might be developed from the idea I’d 
ask myself a number of questions. 

Who would steal a Bible? A vandal. An 
eccentric. A religious fanatic who had lost 
his Bible. A man who wanted to send one to 
somebody. A member of some strange reli- 
gious cult say from the far east who wanted 
to destroy all the Bibles he could. A man 
who must look up something and who 
couldn’t afford to buy one. A crook who 
wanted to cut the pages out and hide some- 
thing of value or importance in the Bible. 

Now the character. We'll take the last as 
the best possibility so far. A crook. To be 
interesting he should be a big-time crook. 
We'll have him tall, dark, gambler’s fingers, 
perhaps attractive, doesn’t carry firearms. At 
the parting of the ways we must make him 
vindictive and cruel or clever and kindly to 
those he robs (Robin Hood). You decide. 

In spite of repeated pointers toward idea 
sources one often hears a writer wail that he 
hasn’t anything to write about. I can con- 
ceive no such condition. I do picture a burn- 
ing up of the tremendous energy necessary to 
produce good work, but the ideas will be 
there. The situation for the writer may well 
be quite tragic; abundant material and no 
further ability to put it into proper shape. 

But after all, serious writing is a tragic 
profession if one views it in such a light, for 
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inevitably each author must do his best story 
and then go downhill—and inevitably he 
must one day do his last. Often he must live 
far beyond this last story, yearning for the 
return of the spark and not quite knowing 
why it has left him. That is a part of the 
price we pay for not being a bookkeeper, an 
overseer or a banker, for each of these may 
carry his affairs until the final curtain. Often 
the writer cannot. 

Yet he should never stop for lack of ideas 
or plot material. 

In developing a plot file one does so that 
he may have in reserve ample work for his 
typewriter ; that he can never make the lazy 
excuse of nothing to write about. Any enter- 
prising writer who follows the scheme of 
such a file will have to clear it out once a 
year or oftener, so that it will not be clut- 
tered with things about which he has no de- 
sire or talent to write, for after all each of us 
develops a particular kind of work which we 
do best and we generally stick rather closely 
to this type. 

The development of the plot file has 
another very important purpose. If one is 
always looking for material, and if he will 
develop what he discovers in short summary, 
and do it honestly, devoting a reasonable 
amount of time each week to this work, he 
is disciplining his mind to catalogue ideas 
for fiction purposes, and training himself to 
look for them. 

The doctor tells of a brilliant operation, 
the lawyer of a pathetic case, the grocery- 
man of some petty crook. It is all grist to 
the writer; material for his ever-present note 
book, to be later transferred to the plot file. 


Another tip. In taking notes do it without 
attracting attention. On a recent trip to New 
York I sat in the club car and made a hun- 
dred-word sketch of every passenger. Ap- 
parently I was absorbed in a Scotch and 
soda which actually I scarcely tasted until 
my job was completed. 


Actually I work about fourteen hours a 
day but not at the typewriter. There is often 
a week when I write scarcely a line. I’m 
often working hard when apparently loafing, 
perhaps holding some seeming idle cunversa- 
tion with the garbage man. 


I must do my own work in my own way 
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and at my own time. I cannot be a slave to 
this mechanical device that puts letters and 
words in their proper order. When the time 
is ripe for me to write, I write. Other times 
I’m thinking, reading, collecting ideas, de- 
veloping something that I will use later. 

Do yours your own way. Take advice enly 
so far as it is helpful—from me or from any 
other writer. 

If you are too lazy to do an honest days’ 
work as a writer then get another job be- 
cause advice won’t make a writer of you. 


EMEMBER always that we live in three 

worlds—that of our association with 
other people and with nature, that of our 
reading and that of our imagination, which 
is the projection of the other two. 

If you have imagination you may write 
acceptable fiction about any background pro- 
vided you have the necessary reference works 
or access to a good library, and know the 
fundamentals of research work. To say to 
a writer, “write only what you know,” with- 
out qualifying this statement to include the 
countries and the peoples that he meets in 
his reading, is to restrict many to a very 
small world, and one which may or may not 
interest the reading public. Note that I 
speak only of fiction. 

We writers should by all means travel as 
widely as we can. We should meet and talk 
to all kinds of people, make every possible 
contact, but it is still not absolutely necessary 
that we do so. Many excellent stories have 
been written by those who never saw the 
locale about which they were writing. 

India intrigues me. I have never been 
there but I know a good deal about it. Re- 
cently I finished a story of the Naga Hills 
which I expect to sell. The story is true and 
accurate in every detail. If we are going to 
write of far places without seeing them we 
must be doubly careful. 

A recent story in the Saturday Evening 
Post by a friend of mine is placed in a coun- 
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try and about a people he never saw. Yet 
the story is full of atmosphere which came 
through months of patient and well-directed 
reading. 

There are thousands who have been to the 
Arctic, to Russia, to South America, to the 
Orient who couldn’t possibly do fiction about 
it. For fiction takes imagination, and most 
stories are independent of their background. 
Yet men of imagination may be stirred by 
reading of places they have never seen. I 
think he has a grave ethical problem in that 
it is even more essential that he present his 
story truly. That requires study. His prob- 
lem is more difficult because of his lack of 
personal experience. 

Yet I can give testimony that a writer 
may know too much or be too close to a sub- 
ject—be too intimate with it to write good 
fiction about it. There is nothing in its 
atmosphere to stir his creative imagination. 

Consequently in our search for fiction 
material we do not have to restrict ourselves 
to our own little Main Street. The wide 
world is our field, and any reading we do 
should be done with an eye to fiction mate- 
rial. 

In the most modest library, in the pages of 
a good encyclopedia, aye, even those of a 
good dictionary, in THe Wrirter’s Dicest, 
in the daily newspaper, in the news weeklies 
(which are even better than the daily pa- 
pers), in the novels of the current day and 
in those of the past, and in the Bible will be 
found associated ideas. I wonder if some 
reader can pick one from this very article. 
I'd like to know. 

It isn’t the lack of ideas which will stop 
you. If you are stopped it will be lack of 
imagination or of courage, and most likely if 
you have any real urge to write it won’t be 
lack of imagination. 

And, by the way, that last paragraph gives 
me an idea for a story so I’ll stop and draft 
it very briefly. It concerns the strange re- 
wards which the world pays for courage. 
























“Speaking of 


OME months ago I sold a short story to 

a magazine and received a check which 

I promptly cashed and spent. Soon 
afterward the editor asked me to cut the 
story from 5000 to 3500 words. Thirty per 
cent! I moaned softly in anguished protest. 
It was impossible! It couldn’t be done! 
But I had spent the money. It had to be 
done. 

For two days I sweated—sweated harder 
than ever I had sweat at composition. Writ- 
ing was pie compared to cutting. But when 
I got through I had the story down to 3500 
words, and I had learned more from cutting 
that one story than I had previously learned 
from writing twenty. And the story was 
vastly improved—brighter, swifter, more in- 
teresting to the reader. Even I, the author, 
had to admit it. And that, if you know 
anything about authors and what fools they 
are about every precious word that falls from 
their typewriter, is some admission. 

Cutting is an art in itself and a very 
difficult one, if it is done properly. Of 
course anyone can go through a manuscript 
and drop out whole paragraphs and sec- 
tions in toto. But what's left is quite ob- 
viously a bungled job, jerky and frequently 
lacking in clarity. Literary surgery should 
be done carefully and skillfully. One should 
see to it that the real red blood of the story 
is not spilled, and that the scars of the opera- 
tion are invisible. 

But to get right down to brass tacks and 
business—what is the best modus operandi? 
Let us assume that you’ve completed your 
story and you have a feeling that it is too 
long. First of all re-state in your own mind 
just what the point of the story is—what is 
your objective, what is the thought, the idea, 
the adventure that you’re trying to put over. 
Pick up your manuscript and re-read your 
story in the light of this re-statement. Then 
ruthlessly take out anything that does not 
move the story on toward that final objec- 
tive. 
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Operations---’ 


By H. ASHBROOK 


There may be a bit of atmosphere or de- 
scription—or perhaps I should say a page 
or two, for authors who run to atmosphere 
and description usually go in for it hard. It’s 
like drink—difficult to take or leave alone. 
A sunset, or the moonrise, the sodden beat 
of the rain on the roof, or the moaning of 
the wind through the pines (why is it always 
pines the wind moans through?), goes 
straight to their heads, and when they wake 
up the morning after, their story is com- 
pletely bogged down in sun and moon and 
pines and rain. Atmosphere and description 
are, of course, necessary and desirable, but 
only in limited quantities and as a back- 
ground for characters and action. So cut it 
down and down. (This will probably blight 
your life—but it will improve your story.) 


Or perhaps there’s an awfully clever bit 
of dialogue—that part where you managed 
to work in that bright quip you thought up 
the other day—not in connection with this 
story, to be sure, but the one that just 
came to you out of the blue as it were, 
witty, sparkling, smart. Look upon it with 
distrustful eyes. Any bit of dialog that has 
been “worked in” usually proves to be ex- 
traneous to the story. 


Or perhaps you thought this would be a 
good place to get off your chest your pet 
hate or your pet philosophy, and you have 
craftily inserted it in the mouths and 
thoughts of your characters. Examine your 
work with a clear objective eye and answer 
truthfully the stern question, “Does it be- 
long—or am I just getting something off 
my chest?” If it—the bright quip, or the 
pet philosophy—doesn’t grow out of the 
story and the characters it doesn’t belong 
there. If it isn’t the characters talking or 
thinking, but just the author putting over 
something dear to his heart, cast it out as 
you would a viper from the baby’s play pen. 


Or it may be that you’ve got two or three 
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or four lines of action. All very interesting 
in themselves, but when mingled together 
they’re confusing and unnecessary. In a 
short story about all you can handle is one 
main line of action and one secondary line. 
Decide which is your main line and which 
is your secondary, and shear away all the 
others. (This is not quite so painful as the 
two previous operations. There is always 
the comforting thought as one surveys an 
eliminated sub-plot, “With just a little fixing 
here, and a bit of tinkering there this will 
serve for another story.” ) 

But suppose you’ve done all this. You’ve 
blighted your life and reduced the atmos- 
phere and description to its proper propor- 
tions, and you’ve broken your heart and 
chucked out the dialog and the love and 
the hate that doesn’t belong, and you’ve de- 
rived a slight sense of comfort and recom- 
pense from salvaging operations on your 
lines of action. Still you’re only half through. 

Now starts the slow, painful, but oh so 


necessary process which I think is best ex- 
pressed by “internal operation.” The only 


/ way I can explain that is by quoting actual 


—s 








examples. Let me preface each example with 
a few generalizations. 


(1) If a line of dialog is really good it 
will get over without a lot of explanation 
as to how it was said or the gestures that ac- 
companied it, or the sigh that followed it, 
or what not. 


“John dear,” she said 


appealingly, “why do 
we have to quarrel like 
this?” She was very 


earnest and her voice 
was pitched in a low 
pleading tone. “Isn’t it 
enough that I’ve ad- 
mitted you were right 
and I was wrong? Isn’t 
it enough that Ne 
She broke off abruptly, 
let the sentence trailing 
in the air. (55 words.) 





“And we'll make 
Tony dress up as Santa 
Claus,” said Trina 
gaily, merriment danc- 
ing in her eyes, her 
whole being caught up 
in the delicious excite- 
ment of the plan. 
Only he’s so skinny, 


“John dear,” she said, 
“why do we have to 
quarrel like this? Isn’t 
it enough that I’ve ad- 
mitted you were right 
and I was wrong. Isn’t 





it enough . .”’ She 
broke off. (31 words.) 
“And we'll make 


Tony dress up as Santa 
Claus,” said _ Trina, 
“only he’s so skinny 
we'll run out of pillows. 
It’ll be grand fun, and 
in a pinch we can use 
the rubber plant for a 
Christmas tree and raid 
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for 


the flour barrel 
snow, and if worst 
comes to worst, I’ll put 
on the bear rug and be 
a reindeer. Oh boy!” 
(63 words.) 


we'll run out of pil- 
lows.” She _ laughed 
aloud at the thought of 
boney Tony with a pil- 
low paunch. “It'll be 
grand fun, and in a 
pinch we can use the 
rubber plant for a 
Christmas tree, and 
raid the flour barrel for 
snow, and if worst 
comes to worst I’ll put 
on the bear rug and be 
a reindeer. Oh boy!” 
She clapped her hands 
in gay, ridiculous de- 
light. (102 words.) 








You see, you don’t lose a thing by elimi- 
nating the explanations. It’s obvious from 
the very words of the first speech that what 
the woman said was in an earnest, appealing 
voice. Interrupting a sentence with —” in- 
dicates that she broke off and left the sen- 
tence trailing in mid air. You don’t have to 
tell your reader. And the lines of the second 
speech are obviously gay and ridiculous. It 
isn’t necessary to call attention to the fact. 

Which brings me to the second generaliza- 
tion: Don’t be worried about hauling your 
characters all over the scene and back again 
as they speak, getting them into chairs and 
out, walking them from the mantlepiece to 
the window and back again. Sometimes, of 
course, it is necessary to be specific about 
this sort of thing. Say, for instance, when 
you’re trying to indicate objectively that a 
character is nervous or uneasy. He sits 
down, gets up, walks to the window, stands 
looking out for a few moments, then goes to 
the mantlepiece, hunts for his pipe, stumbles 
over a hassock. But if this movement has no 
real function in the story, better cut a lot of 
it out. When Mary tells John: “You're a 
hateful beast, and I never want to see you 
again,” it really doesn’t matter whether she’s 
sitting on the sofa or standing by the fire- 
place. It’s hard to take from any spot. 


EWARE of the blackboard pointer. Your 

reader will get the idea the first time. It 
isn’t necessary to point it out and embroider 
ad infinitum, delicate or charming or witty 
or impressive or soul searing as the embroid- 
ery may be. Readers, are usually much 
smarter than writers think they are. Many 
times they’re way ahead of you and getting 
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impatient with your repeated explanation 


and piling on of detail. Here’s what I mean: 


“They’ve threatened,” 
said the young lady, her 
voice weighted with 
tragic rebellion, ‘‘to 
take me to Palm 
Beach.” 


“Ghastly!” Tommy 
was horrified and sym- 
pathetic. 


“Or the Riviera.” 
“The brutes!” 


“Or on a Mediterra- 
nean cruise.” 


“Barbarous!”’ 


“They've cut my al- 
lowance to $500 a 
month.” 


“There ought to be a 
law.” 


“They've shut up the 
town house and we’re 
simply camping out at 
the country place miles 
from nowhere.” 


Before this final atro- 
city Tommy was 
speechless)s He was 
thinking of the country 
place. He had seen pic- 
tures of it in Spur 
Forty-five rooms and 
twenty baths. a 

“You’ve got to do 
something. I can’t stand 
it any longer. I can’t 
bear another winter in 
some awful sun-baked 
resort. I'll go wild if I 
have to stay at home. I 
can’t ‘i 

Tommy was soothing, 
very soothing. After all, 
her father had forty 
million dollars. 


Now column 1 though amusing, I lh 
is also repetitious. And in view of the { 
that in the particular story from which t 
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is taken the “young lady” is a secondar: 


character, her 
much space. 


chit-chat 
It’s simply embroidering the 


doesn’t rate that 
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idea that here’s a rich girl who is fed up. 


You'll also be able to save a lot of space if 
you'll remember that writing is often 
much a matter of selection as creation, that 
it isn’t necessarily the putting down of every 
actual word that the characters said at a 
specific time, but is rather a selection of those 
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lines that will help the story along swiftly and 


effectively to its objective. 


thing: 


And now he_ was 
bawling for Hazel. 

“Where the hell is 
sne 


“Why, she’s — ah 
she’s in the _ ladies’ 
room, Mr. Traphagen.” 

“What’s she doing in 
1 - 2°? 

! 


tnere: 


“Why—ah—” 

But Mr. Traphagen’s 
question, fortunately 
for Miss Snowden were 
purely rhetorical. He 
did not wait for an an- 
swer. 

“Tell her to hurry 
up. I can’t wait all 
morning while she pow- 
ders her nose.” 


“Yes, Mr. lrap- 
hagen.” 
Ten minutes later 


Hazel appeared. Unlike 
Miss Snowden who pos- 
sessed a _ certain 
elusive prettiness, Hazel 
young lady of 
and blatant 
( ap- 
peared to be extremely 
capable of taking care 
»f herself in a_hard- 
boiled world. She was 
lazy and leisurely as she 
aped herself ove1 
Traphagen’s desk 
listened with patient 
indifference to his com- 


plaints. 


shy, 


was a 
lush 
rms, and she 











“All right, all right,” 
at last. ““Now 
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sind wants me 
thing about 
‘Cheerio.’ It’s sagging.” 


This sort of 

And now he_ was 
bawling for Hazel. 

Presently she _  ap- 

peared. Unlike Miss 


Snowden who possessed 
a certain shy, elusive 
prettiness, Hazel was a 
young lady of lush and 
blatant charms, and 
she appeared to be ex- 
tremely capable of tak- 
ing care of herself in a 
hardboiled world. She 
was lazy and leisurely 
as she draped herself 
over Mr. Traphagen’s 
desk. “What’s on your 
mind?” she demanded. 

“Plenty. For one 
thing Giskind wants 
me to do _ something 
about ‘Cheerio.’ It’s 
sagging.” 


Now it’s quite likely that Mr. Traphagen 
and Miss Snowden and Hazel did say and do 
all the things said and done in column 1. 
But they are not things that are essential to 
the story. The essential thing is that Hazel 
enter the conversation, the reader get a good 
picture of her and Mr. Traphagen tell her 
that “Cheerio” is sagging and he has to do 
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something about it. All the rest just holds 
up the story. 

And now for the last of these ten simple 
operations complete in one lesson. It is per- 
haps the most tedious, but the most effective. 
Go over every sentence, every paragraph and 
make sure that you’ve said what you have to 
say in the simplest, most direct way. It means 
taking out an unnecessary adjective here, 
sacrificing an adverb or two there, altering 
the sentence structure so that eight words do 
the work of twelve, searching your brain and 
the thesaurus for a word or a phrase that will 
express neatly and succinctly, a whole sen- 
tence or a paragraph. Things like these: 





“Get in touch with 
our new client and tell 
her to meet me there 


“Telephone our new 
client to meet me there 
for dinner.” 





for dinner.” 





She had a gay charm 
that went well with the 
quaintness of Crewe 
Cottage. 


There was a charm 
and gaiety about her 
that went well with 
the background §fur- 
nished by Crewe Cot- 
tage with its quaint, 
old-fashioned atmos- 
phere. 





Elmer was a_ very 
proper sort of person, 


Elmer was the sort 
of person who always 


meticulous in his speech aid ‘milch’ cow and 
to the point of priggish- ‘washerwoman, and 
ness. He always did visited his dentist every 
the orthodox thing in six months, and _be- 
the orthodox way, with |jeyed everything he 


a regularity and prim 
methodicalness that was 
almost laughable. And 
he belived everything 
he heard. 


heard on the radio. 








In this connection it is interesting to quote 
Helen Hull, author of many novels, count- 
less short stories appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Fournal, Harp- 
ers, etc., and one of the best literary crafts- 
men writing today. Her classes every year 
at Columbia University are crowded, and she 
has helped along any number of now success- 
ful professional writers. 

Recently discussing her own experience in 
cutting with one of her classes she said: “I 
find that the best procedure for me is to 
write my story without worrying about the 
length. Then once I have it done I go back 
and do whatever cutting I feel is necessary. 
Rarely, however, do I eliminate a whole 
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episode or section. Before I ever start a story 
I plan it so carefully that when it is actually 
down on paper there are no episodes or sec- 
tions that can be eliminated in toto without 
spoiling it. The problem for me then re- 
solves itself into a question of internal opera- 
tion—getting the sense of a paragraph into 
a sentence, turning a sentence into a phrase, 
eliminating incidental details of action, mak- 
ing one adjective do the work of three. In 
short—tightening the style. I have some- 
times cut a manuscript as much as two or 
three thousand words by this method, with- 
out sacrificting anything essential.” 


Now, of course, there are some among 
you who will protest that it is simply impos- 
sible for you to say what you’ve got to say 
in less than seven or eight or ten thousand 
words. If that’s the case, it’s just too bad, be- 
cause long short stories are given short shift 
in the present magazine market. 


Here’s what the head of the magazine de- 
partment of one of the largest literary agen- 
cies in the country told me recently: “The 
most saleable length for a story is 5000 words 
for magazines such as the Ladies Home 
journal, Saturday Evening Post, Women’s 
Home Companion and women’s magazines. 
Magazines such as Red Book, Esquire, Harp- 
ers Bazaar, Vanity Fair, like about 3500 
words. On rare occasions, of course, there 
are exceptions. Once in a while, for ex- 
ample, the Saturday Evening Post will run 
up to 7000 or 8000 words. But this is the 
exception, rather than the rule. 


“T am, of course leaving out my calcula- 
tions completely, the short short story. This 
is really in a class by itself. Incidentally 
many beginners take to it because they 
think it doesn’t take much work. But as a 
matter of fact it takes great skill. Further- 
more, beginners writing short shorts are in- 
clined to write sketches rather than stories. 


“Hundreds of manuscripts come into our 
office in the course of a year. Although I 
have no actual statistics to quote, I would 
say that between eighty and ninety per cent 
of them would benefit by cutting.” 


So if you’re among the eighty or ninety 
per cent—you know what you can do about 
it. 














































NLIKE other magazines are earth’s 

fragile children poetry journals; for 

they have little advertising space to 
sell and no newsstand revenue. Most of them 
are little more than pocket size. Though pay- 
ment is seldom made for material, within 
their pages appear our finest poets. A rare 
phenomenon of the publishing world, the 
poetry journals manage to prove without 
question that authentic poetry is being writ- 
ten and published today. 

Although it is true—alas !—that the pecu- 
niary rewards for writing poetry are meager, 
inclusion in the poetry journals does lead to 
a certain amount of prestige. Anthologists in 
search of material turn first to the poetry 
magazines. And national magazines and 
large newspapers reprint many poems from 
these little magazines. See, for instance, the 
poetry column in The Literary Digest. 

Rules that apply in sending manuscripts to 
national magazines should be observed in 
mailing poems to poetry journals. Do not 
send more than six poems at a time. Don’t 
write gushy letters to the editor. He is a busy 
person, for besides being an editor, he has 
some other means of livelihood. Only one or 
two poetry magazines have circulation 
enough to support their editors. 

Following is a list of the poetry magazines. 
Only reliable magazines are given. 

One word more before this parade begins. 
Some journals have been omitted for one or 
more of the following reasons: (1) Neglect 
on the part of the editor to answer my 
query ; (2) magazine unreliable; (3) maga- 
zine too amateurish to merit recognition here. 

Fantasy, 950 Herberton Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Editor, Stanley Dehler Mayer. I 
am going to quote the editor at some length. 

“Fantasy began five years ago as a strictly 
free verse venture, in opposition to those 
souls who insisted it was dead. It so hap- 
pened that not enough good free verse was 
being written .. . and I began to include the 
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conventional forms. However, now as ever, 
the emphasis is on free verse. Good rhymed 
verse is taken, though the other predomi- 
nates. We run longer poems than other verse 
magazines. . . . These long poems may be 
narrative or philosophical. 

“We are not interested in fairies and 
moonbeams. We’re very much interested in 
poetry with a radical] slant, though we can’t 
call ourselves a proletarian magazine. Like 
earthy poetry, though not simply nature 
stu... 

“No pay, but a cash prize in each issue 
for a poem on a specified subject. A judge 
is then selected, more or less in keeping with 
the subject—example: our late RURAL con- 
test was judged by Robert P. T. Coffin; a 
CHARACTER PORTRAIT contest by 
Edgar Lee Masters; other judges, Hervey 
Allen, etc.” An excellent magazine, worth 
your best contributions. But don’t be anxious 
if you hear nothing concerning your manu- 
script for a month or two. Manuscripts are 
reported on when the editor finds time. 

Wings, 939 Woodycrest Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, Stanton A. Coblentz. Writes 
the editor: “We have four issues a year; 
pay in prizes only; prefer shorter poems, in 
any form except vers libre; and answer 
within two or three weeks on manuscripts. 
We have occasional prize contests; one is 
about to be announced for a quatrain prize. 
Ten dollars first prize; five dollars second 
prize ; and five prizes of one dollar each. No 
one should enter this contest without having 
first read the rules which will be printed in 
our Autumn issue.” 

Kaleidograph. Editors, Whitney Mont- 
gomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 
Address: 702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, 
Texas. Magazine is a monthly. The magazine 
is rather slim, the August number having 
only twenty-seven poets in it, and most of 
their poems were short. 

The Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brook- 
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lyn, New York. Editor, C. B. McAllister. 
Six issues a year; no pay, except in prizes; 
all types of poetry considered ; answers “as 
soon as possible.” 

Silhouettes, 303 Rosewood Court, Ontario, 
California. Editor, James Neill Northe. The 
editor writes: “We pay at the small rate of 
one dollar a poem on acceptance . . . report 
on manuscripts within two weeks. .. . We re- 
ceive over six thousand poems a month... . 
Offer gobs of book prizes and hundred-dollar 
paintings by real artists selling their work 
for as much. . . .We don’t care what kind of 
poetry but that it be original and vital . . . no 
length requirements.” Magazine is a quar- 
terly. Publishes a plethora of “names.” 

The Lyric, Box 2552, Roanoke, Virginia, 
is a quarterly, edited by Leigh Hanes. Quite 
an aristocratic little magazine, publishing 
such “names” as Witter Bynner and Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. Write the editor about 
the Richmond Lyric Prize of one hundred 
dollars. Publishes mostly lyrics. 

Horizons has the distinction of being the 
“littlest” of the little magazines to come my 
way. Here are some facts about it. “Any 
poet who is a Westerner or ever has been a 
Westerner—and the term is intentionally left 
elastic—is invited to submit poems for con- 
sideration, but the editors are not responsible 
for material submitted and will return only 
such poems as are submitted with stamped, 
self-addressed return envelopes * * * 

“Horizons is not a magazine for poets only 
—unless everybody is at heart a poet... 
Horizons endeavors to promote greater ap- 
preciation of living poets and poetry by pre- 
senting poems which the non-poet will en- 
joy &# & & 

“All types of poetry welcomed, but special 
stress on poetry of emotional vitality. Hori- 
zons will never exclude from its pages poetry 
of social significance * * * 

“At the present time we are not in a posi- 
tion to pay in any form for contributions, 
but our plans call for small payment and 
cash prizes shortly after the first of the year. 
We promptly answer on all manuscripts if 
accompanied by stamped, self-addressed re- 
turn envelope.” Magazine is a quarterly, 
edited by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, 
at 935 Muirfield Road, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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The Gypsy is a worthwhile journal, edited 
by Miss George Elliston and published on 
the sixth floor, Times-Star Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. No payment except in the prize 
awards offered by W. T. H. Howe. They are 
as follows: One hundred dollars for the best 
lyric published by the magazine in its four 
issues ; fifty dollars for the best sonnet ; and 
fifty dollars for the best free verse. 

Better Verse is under the editorship of Irl 
Morse. Its place of publication has the ro- 
mantic name of Cabin in the Pines, Akeley, 
Minnesota. Writes the editor: “Better Verse 
is now published monthly (except during 
July and August) .. . having been increased 
from five issues yearly to ten yearly. With 
this change we were compelled, temporarily, 
to give over pay for material. We, however, 
plan to resume payment in the near future 
and as soon as it becomes possible to do so 
while at the same time publishing ten issues 
of a larger, better magazine, we will again 
pay for poetry. 

“With each number we award cash prizes 
of five dollars and two dollars and fifty cents. 
Also book prizes. 

“We are endeavoring to picture all phases 
of life in Better Verse. We are not partial to 
nature poems or to the myriad new short- 
form inventions. We have no length limits 
though we seldom use a poem over forty 
lines. We report within a week.” 

Shards. Editor, Constance Deming Lewis. 
Address : Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. When 
this magazine first appeared, it was given 
recognition in Writer’s Digest in an article of 
mine similar to this one. I am proud that the 
magazine is still in existence and improving 
all the time. It is a quarterly, pays in prizes, 
and publishes short poems—mostly lyrics. 

Driftwind. Editor, Walter John Coates. 
Place of publication, North Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. In his journal, the editor writes: “We 
are getting vastly more poetry manuscripts 
than we can handle. A poem has about one 
chance in fifty of ‘landing’ with us just now 
—so govern yourselves accordingly.” Poetry 
of a high standard published. Two issues 
have been eliminated, and the magazine now 
appears ten times a year. Answers promptly 
on material submitted. 

Westward. This publication has moved 
from San Francisco to 990 East 14th Street, 
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San Leandro, California, Hans. A. Hoffmann 
becoming the new editor. One of the best 
features of the old Westward—treprinting on 
the bottom of each page lines from the 
classics—is missing. The poetry on the whole 
is a little better than previously. A one hun- 
dred-dollar prize for the best poem appear- 
ing in the magazine for 1935 is offered. Any 
form though the shorter types are preferred. 

Poetry World is published monthly by 
Henry Harrison at 530 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. Its features, such as book reviews and 
the Crazy Quilt department, are much better 
than the poetry it publishes. Whatever Mr. 
Harrison writes is fun to read. 

Versemaker. “We publish four issues a 
year ; give book prizes for best seven or eight 
poems in each number; like poems under 
forty lines; need well-written sonnets and 
lyrics. Answer within two weeks on material 
submitted ; rejections often returned in two 
or three days.” Address: Rachel Albright, 
1350 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Blue Moon is edited by Inez Sheldon 
Tyler. Address: 2401 Calvert Street, N. W., 
Apartment 203, Washington, D. C. Maga- 
zine is a quarterly ; does not pay ; prizes from 
two dollars to ten dollars given in each issue. 
Also book prizes. Conducts contests on spe- 
cial forms. Prefers short lyrics and themes 
with homely appeal rather than propagandist 
type of poetry. The summer issue contained 
well over fifty poems. 

The Bard is a neat appearing little maga- 
zine. After being out of print for more than 
a year, it recently resumed publication. Pri- 
marily for beginners; payment in prizes; 
answers promptly. Address: Excha:.ge Bank 


Building, Jackson, Missouri; editors, Myrtle 
Vorst Sheppard and Margaret Ferguson 
Henderson. 


Spirit. Editor, John Gilland Brunini. Ad- 
dress: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
This magazine, a bi-monthly, is new in the 
poetry field. The editor writes: “We are 
catholic in our tastes as far as type of poctry 
—real poetry—is concerned, but place stress 
on thought content. Spirit maintains high 
standards for all poems published and has no 
length limit. Decisions on manuscripts sub- 
mitted are given within a maximum of three 
weeks, oftentimes within one.” 


WRITER’s DIcEsT 


This magazine is published by the Catholic 


Poetry Society of America. To quote the 
editor again: “Spirit only accepts poetry 
from members of The Catholic Poetry So. 
ciety of America, an organization open to all, 
of any faith, who write poetry. Informa. 
tion on enrollment may be obtained from the 
editor. The magazine draws only one line in 
its poetry—it will not accept poetry that is 
in contradiction to the principles of Catholi- 
cism. 

“Spirit, on request, will give analysis of all 
rejected manuscripts in order to help its con- 
tributors to understand its methods of ap- 
praising poetry.” Payment is twenty cents a 
line. 

The North Carolina Poetry Review. Six 
issues a year. No pay, but the editor, Stewart 
Atkins, writes me about the following prizes: 
“John Charles McNeill prize of twenty-five 
dollars annually for the best poem, any style, 
any subject, during the year. Sara Frances 
Brawley Brockman prize of fifteen dollars for 
the best lyric published during the year. 
Books given each month for specific subjects, 
these being announced each time for follow- 
All types of poetry accepted 
except long narratives.” Send your manu- 
scripts to P. O. Box 538, Gastonia, North 
Carolina. 

Nebulae. Leon J. Gaylor edits this one. He 
writes: “Nebulae has just been changed toa 
bi-monthly. . . .We use any type of poetry 
under thirty lines, in any form and on any 
subject, but insist that material must meet 
our conception of poetry, i.e., a beautiful or 
otherwise significant thought rhythmically 
expressed. I hope you can make it clear that 
quality is the only requisite for appearing in 
Nebulae. V’ve had so many people ask me: 
‘What do I have to do to appear in Vebulae?’ 
I think it’s because there are so many rackets 
in poetry publication that poetry doesn’t re- 
ceive the recognition it should. 


ing issue. 


“Ordinarily we report on material within 
a week, although poems may be held a little 
longer if not rejected at once. I also try to 
give as much help to contributors as time 
and ability will allow.” Address: Imlay City, 
Michigan. 


Expression. “Any type of poetry just so 
it is good.” Thus writes the editor, James 
Gabelle. The magazine is a quarterly; pay- 
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ment in prizes—one of which is a book of 
poems printed at the editor’s expense each 
year, poems by a poet appearing in Ex- 
pression, of course. Reports at once on ma- 
terial submitted. Published by The Gayren 
Press, 76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 

The Poet prints very short poems, about 
fifty per issue. No payment; answers in 
about a week. John G. Hartwig is the editor, 
and the home of the magazine is University 
Press, Grand Blvd. at Herbert Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri This journal used to be a 
monthly, but is now published quarterly. 

Verse-Land. “We publish six issues a year 

. . we do not pay for poetry, but we do 
sponsor various prizes, including a [‘avorite 
Poems voting contest, with subscription prizes 
in connection; we prefer short poems of 
careful workmanship, with lyrical content, 
and poems with the common touch in evi- 
dence, but not over-sentimental types; we 
endeavor to answer on material submitted 
promptly, when return postage is enclosed.” 
The new address of this magazine is Box 
522, Flint, Michigan. The editor, Albert 
Emerson Brown. 

Following is the list of magazines whose 
editors answered my queries but neglected 
to send me recent sample copies of their 
magazines—hence I am listing them alpha- 
betically, not according to merit. 

American Poetry Journal. In order to ap- 
pear in this journal, it is necessary to be a 
member of the American Literary Associa- 
tion. The fee is two dollars ; payment of this 
fee entitles one to the magazine for a year. 
“We report on material within ten days, but 
pay only in prizes.” Light lyrics preferred. 
Editor, Clara Catherine Prince. Address: 
1764 North 83rd Street, Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin. Publication date at present irregular. 

Moods. Editor, Sterling P. King, Edger- 
ton, Missouri. This journal is a good market 
for beginners. Writes the editor: “We prefer 
the established forms of verse, not to exceed 
thirty lines. When stamped and _ self-ad- 
dressed envelopes are sent with contributions, 
we report within ten days. .. . No payment. 
From four to six prizes each issue, nearly 
always books. Winners decided by vote of 
subscribers except when prize is offered by 
some individual, in which case the decision 
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is left to donor. We publish approximately 
fifty poems each issue.” The magazine is a 
quarterly. 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. Probably 
the best known and most widely read of all 
poetry journals. Editor Harriet Monroe 
sends the following information: “The edi- 
tors have no special manuscript needs; they 
examine in turn all verse received and accept 
that which seems to them the best. They 
consider all themes and lengths except the 
rare poem too long for a single issue. They 
use both free verse and metrical forms. They 
accept nothing which has been previously 
printed anywhere, in any form. Many poets 
send unavailable matcrial through lack of 
familiarity with the megazine though the 
editors do their best to present their point of 
view not only by their choice of poems but 
by signed articles and reviews. They regret 
that they cannot give personal criticism or 
read verse in the author’s presence. 

“They also regret that they cannot promise 
an immediate reading or immediate publica- 
tion after acceptance. They are not re- 
sponsible for unsolicited manuscripts, though 
they take pains to return those accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. They 
prefer typewritten contributions because 
script is less easily legible. 

“Payment is made on publication at the 
rate of six to seven dollars a printed page for 
verse. Poetry is not in the market for prose. 
Several annual prizes of one hundred dollars 
are awarded during the year. All verse 
printed is automatically entered for consid- 
eration, and there are no special rules or con- 
ditions.” The address is 232 East Erie Street, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 

Vespers, 966 East 25th Street, Paterson, 
New Jersey. Henry Picola, editor. “We use 
the best poetry obtainable from poets living 
in America and abroad, accepting alike from 
subscribers and non-subscribers, and from 
well-known poets and unknown poets. Our 
preference is for rhymed lyrics up to sixteen 
lines, but we use various types and lengths, 
including free verse. We award ten dollars 
every year for the best sonnet published in 
our pages. Poems are published promptly 
after acceptance. Book reviews are staff writ- 
ten. We accept modernistic drawings by ex- 
perienced artists. We report within five days. 
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but pay only in prizes. This is a monthly 
publication.” 

Voices, 559 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Harold Vinal, the editor, writes: “Be- 
ginning October first, the magazine becomes 
a quarterly. It does not pay for material. 
Manuscripts are decided upon within a week. 
Poetry in the traditional forms.” This is one 
of the best of the poetry magazines. 

Following are poetry magazines on which 
I do not have much information : 

Smoke, P. O. Box 1273, Providence, R. I. 
Edward North Robinson, Editor. Quarterly ; 
$1 for four issues. A market for distinctive 
poetry. 

Popular Poetry Publications, Roxbury Sta., 
Boston, Mass., issues four different verse 
quarterlies: Popular Poetry, Echoes, Phases, 
and Funny Verse. No payment. Stanley 
Johnson, Editor. 


The Circle, 2015 Kalorama Rd., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nothing over sixteen lines. Tabu 
subjects: babies, sex, and jazz. Now in its 
12th year. Offers prizes from $5 to $25. 
Quarterly. Twenty-eight pages. 

The Connecticut Echo, Woodmount, 
Conn. Margaret Douglas Ashe, Editor. No 
payment except small prizes. Illustrated with 
block prints. Wants only highest class verse. 


Many poetry magazines engage in vanity 
publishing in some of its forms. That is, the 
editor will make efforts to sell contributors 
copies of the issue in which his work appears 
and almost all of the poetry magazines issue 
poetry books which are paid for all, or in 
part, by the author. 


Before censuring such tactics, we must try 
to understand the poetry editor. He, or she, 
cannot and never hopes to make a living 
publishing a verse magazine. At best, such 
magazines break even, paying the editor 
nothing for his time. The editors come from 
all walks of life, and engage in dozens of 
different types of work during the day in 
order to earn money to run their magazines. 


Such an editor can see no harm in selling 
extra copies of his magazine to contributors, 
in asking contributors to subscribe, or in is- 
suing small volumes of verse with the author 
underwriting the issue. After all, he makes 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





little or nothing on the year’s work, and does 
it all because he loves poetry and his interest 


takes this outlet. Remember these maga- 
zines have no source of income other than 
subscriptions, being cut off from advertising 
and newsstand sales. Therefore, they usually 
try to sell additional items to their only cus. 
tomers: namely, their contributors and sub- 
scribers. 

The harm in vanity publishing is not ipso 
facto in vanity publishing, but in encourag. 
ing writers whose work is poor to spend 
money on it. Poetry editors who do that, re- 
gardless of whether or not they do it for 
profit, deserve the most severe censure. 


Discontinued: 
Five 

Harp 
Neophyte 
Poet’s Scroll 





ENGLISH AND CANADIAN 
RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 24) 

such writers not to sell their stories to any 
company except such as would buy only 
“First American Serial Rights”, leaving us 
free to resell in England or elsewhere. And 
in nine cases out of ten the stories in ques- 
tion wouldn’t have been accepted by any 
British editor as a gift! Only a small per- 
centage of fiction acceptable and published 
in American periodicals, is sufficiently uni- 
versal in appeal to have any practical chance 
of resale anywhere in the world except in 
the United States. 

American writers should make their first 
concern the sale of their work in the United 
States. I say this without sentimental nation- 
alism, but purely as common business sense. 
All American magazines pay substantially 
more than their comparative English publi- 
cations ; American magazines are much easier 
to sell to because you can get copies easily 
and fit your material into their editorial 
policy; and since American magazines al- 
most universally demand first publication 
rights, the sensible thing to do is first to sell 
a story in this country. After it is published, 
see if you can get some “velvet” out of re- 
selling it in England—provided the condi- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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London Letter 


EVERAL new publications of minor general 

importance, but none-the-less worth noting by 

the free-lance journalist, have appeared in the 
British market recently. 

Wood, 33 Tothill Street, London, S. W. 1, 
is a Monthly devoted to woodworking from vari- 
ous angles. Short-shorts with woodworking or 
forestry interest are considered, as well as prac- 
tical articles. Payment is about one cent a word. 

Radio Review is the latest addition to the list 
of radio “fan” publications. Its sponsors are the 
well-established firm of D. C. Thompson & Co., 
Ltd., Dundee, and there is an excellent opening 
for radio celebrity interviews and signed articles. 
Thompson’s are one of the most courteous British 
firms to deal with. Payment is prompt and above 
the average. 

The Leader, 134 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, 
uses short-shorts (dramatic plots with unexpected 
endings) running to a maximum of 2500 words. 
About 10 shillings per 1000 words is paid for these. 

Motor Sport, 39, Victoria Street, London, S. W. 
1, is a market for technical articles on motor rac- 
ing subjects. Payment is on publication, at 10 
shillings per 1000 words. 

Hobbies, Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk, is a 
little-known Weekly, offering openings for articles 
on all kinds of home hobbies. Preference is given 
te handicraft subjects. A recent issue contains 
“A Child’s Play Pen,” “Home Chemistry,” “How 
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to Make a Gramophone Record Repeater,” and 
“Puzzles in Fretwood.” Diagrams should be sub- 
mitted with Mss. whenever possible. Payment is 
about 4 shillings per 1000 words, but the market 
is not difficult to enter. 

Another easy but low-paying opening for hobby 
and outdoor articles is The Guide, 17-19 Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, London, S. W. 1. An issue 
at present before me contains, in addition to one 
of my own contributions, articles on leatherwork, 
raffia work, simple embroidery, and gardening. An 
American Girl Guide story also appears (about 
2500 words), and a serial. 

Have you a true-life story—dramatic, appealing, 
interesting—running to about 2500 words? Pass- 
ing Show, 93, Long Acre, London, W. C. 2, in- 
vites such contributions. Payment is 40 shillings 
per story. 

John Bull, of the same address, uses similar 
material, and pays approximately 60 shilling, pro- 
vided the work has not to be re-written. For the 
bare facts of a true-life story, to be written-up 
by the staff, 10 shillings is paid. 

Another crafts market is English Mechanics, 2, 
Bream’s Buildings, London, E. C. 4. The scope 
of this paper is wider than its title suggests, for 
articles on various phases of model-making, crafts- 
manship and similar home hobbies are published. 
Mss. should run to 400, 800, or 1000 words. Brief 
hints and tops also appear. 


(Continued on page 46) 











was worth. 


November. 
on this second sale. 
Mr. Charles Richardson, Jr., writes: 


it. Mr. Thomas, you’re the tops!” 


What I have done for them I can do for you. 
I take the time to be specific. 


where your work is amateurish. 
ment, your construction. 


Paragraph-by-paragraph criticism that you 
sibly obtain elsewhere. 
and Selling Your Stories ... FREE. 
Introductory Offer: 


first... FREE. 


2067 Broadway 








Three Hits -- No Errors --- 


Mr. Noel S. Clements, whose picture appears at the right, asked 
for my help. His letter will tell you what his investment 


Mr. M. Hansen, whose first story I sold in October, repeated in 
His word rate jumped from one cent to five cents 


“It was just a year ago, the 
tenth of this month, that I received your first criticism. 
been told then that you would be selling my stories at the rate of 
almost a check a week in a year’s time, I would not have believed 


These are only three of the many writers whom I have helped. 


I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. I 
mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you 
in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and 
I analyze your plot, your treat- 
Finally, I find your markets. 


Send me one of your stories. Within one week I'll return 
it to you with the most careful, analytical and helpful 


Write for my booklet: Telling 
One Dollar per thousand words 
(Minimum Fee, $2.00). With your first story send along 


an extra one—approximately the same length—and I'll 
give the second story the same careful criticism as the 


WARD THOMAS 








If I had 


For: a * ay 














. You doubtless remember how 
discouraged I was when I came to 
you for help. You advised me to 
write confessions and very pains- 
takingly opened my eyes to: their 
specific requirements. I followed 
your suggestions—and won! $250 for 
my first story and an invitation to 
submit other work in the near future. 
If I wasn’t so poor, I'd send you a 
bonus. You deserve it!’’ 


—NOEL S. CLEMENTS. 


could pos- 
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tions of sale to the American purchaser per- 
mit such resale. 

There are of course instances 
story might sell more readily in England 
than in this country. If you do sell a story 
first in England, resign yourself to the fact 
that very few American editors will want to 
publish anything which has previously ap- 
peared elsewhere. Perhaps that’s our na- 
tional piggishness expressed by “America 
first!” English magazines are sold in Ameri- 
ca; almost every major city has a bookstore 
which handles them. The circulation isn’t 
large—but you can understand that the 
editor of “America’s First-Class Weekly” 
doesn’t want any of his readers to write him 
that a certain story or article he’s published 
has been read by his correspondent some 
time ago in “The Britisher.” Here again arc 
exceptions—a _ well-known British author’s 
work, previously published in England, 
might readily hurdle the “first publication” 
handicap, and the same applies to a very 
well known American author— but the 
chances are a hundred to one that the latter 
will sell his American rights first! And there 
are undoubtedly some American editors of 
second-rate periodicals, who would not be 
squeamish about buying a story which had 
previously been published in England. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t attempt to market such a 
story as the handicap is too great. 

The best way to go about selling in 
England is first to invest in a complete direc- 
tory giving requirements of English maga- 
zines, their rates and addresses. The Writer’s 
and Artist’s Yearbook, published by A.and C. 
Black, Ltd., 6 Soho Square, London, is excel- 
lent.* Look this over and pick out the Eng- 
lish markets which from their description 
seem most likely prospects for your stories. 
Then write these British magazines for the 
price of sample copies—or, if you have a 
newsdealer who handles foreign publications, 
have him get copies for you. This is a little 
inconvenient and entails some expense—but 
you'll save the cost in postage by avoiding 
sending stories to England blindly. 


where a 


If you go in for any extensive marketing 
of your wares in England, write to the Post- 
master General, London, England, enclosing 


* Or from Writer’s Dicest book department for $1.75 
postpaid 
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a dollar or a two dollar bill, and ask him to 
send you equal amounts of one-and-a-half- 
penny and one-penny English stamps. You’ll 
get a prompt reply from His Majesty’s Post- 
master, and your full value in British postage 
at the current rate of exchange. English re- 
turn postage for your manuscripts is calcu- 
lated at one-and-a-half pence for the first 
ounce and one-penny for each additional 
ounce. 


The question of whether to offer clipped 
copies of your stories as they appeared in 
American magazines, or manuscript copies, 
depends a lot on the story. If you have a 
South Seas adventure-romance with an 
American hero, it’s easier to sell it in Eng- 
land by rewriting the story, having the hero 
long for “dear ol’ London” rather than “little 
ol’ New Yawk.” If your story is such that 
you can’t readily “Anglicize” it, and it still 
seems sufficiently universal in appeal to sell 
in England, and if it has appeared in a first- 
class American magazine, it’s just as well to 
send a clipped copy. 


Your conscience is your best guide as to 
whether or not the English editor should be 
advised of previous American publication 
when you submit in manuscript form. It’s 
usually best to be honest about it. However, 
you’re pretty well covered, whether you 
mention previous American publication or 
not, by offering “first British Seria] Rights.” 
In some cases, where I had established cer- 
tain writers with certain British magazines, 
advising the editors of previous American 
publication on the initial stories they bought 
by these authors, I gradually stopped men- 
tioning where the stories had appeared in 
this country—because I had been “stuck” 
with some manuscripts which failed to sell 
in this country—and managed to “palm 
them off.” Had I told those English editors 
that some of these stories were “virgins” 
they might have been less willing to buy; 
since the scripts failed to sell here. 

Rates paid by British magazines vary just 
as much as the American magazines’ rates. 
On the whole, prices in England are lower 
than what you get in the States. 


You’re in for disappointment if you ex- 
pect to sell a story both in Canada and the 
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United States. American magazines either 
buy “American and Canadian Serial Rights” 
r “North American Serial Rights” for the 
specific purpose of preventing resale of stories 
in Canada. Even last summer, before the 
new Canadian-American tariff concessions 
were effected, I saw more American maga- 
zines on the newsstands in Calgary than 
Canadian and English journals combined. 
The new agreement through which the 
Canadian tariff on American magazines has 
been wiped out will naturally result in even 
greater sale of our magazines north of the 
Great Lakes. So, although it has never 
been ethical to sell a story both to an Amer- 
ican and a Canadian magazine, it will now 
be even more unethical to do so. 


Certainly no prominent Canadian maga- 
zine like Maclean’s, Canadian Home Jour- 
nal, etc., wants to buy a story which has 
previously appeared in an American publi- 
cation like Liberty or Country Gentleman 
which compete with them on the Canadian 
newsstands. And it is self-evident that these 
American journals wouldn’t repeat a story 
which had appeared in a Canadian maga- 
zine. 


The Canadian magazines do offer a fine 
market for American writers, but they must 
be considered as additional markets in the 
same category as our American magazines, 
not as resale markets. In offering stories in 
Canada, follow the same procedure as if you 
were submitting them to an American editor. 
You must of course put in Canadian return 
postage. You buy Canadian stamps by 
writing to the Postmaster General, Toronto, 
Ont., (or any other large Canadian city) 
and sending him a dollar bill or two and 
asking for three-cent Canadian stamps. It 
takes three cents to bring back the first ounce 
of manuscript, and two cents for each addi- 
tional ounce, from Canada. 

There are a few Canadian newspapers and 
small-circulation periodicals who will buy 
“second serial rights” to stories which have 
appeared in the U. S., sometimes second 
serial rights to published books, too. We find 
it best to work through a Canadian syndi- 
cate in selling such second serial rights. You 
will find all Canadian syndicates listed in 
the Editor and Publisher syndicate section. 
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CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS! 


But SELLING all aes (recently placed two books for 
one writer) . Especially anxious to get more stories to 
fill WRITTEN RE OU E STS FROM EDITORS for shorts; 
serials, 12,000, 18,000, 24,000 — ~— radio material for 


a sponsor-contacting oun ney in N Fee: Buoks $10; 
Serials and radio material $5. ANY STORY UP TO 5000, 
THIS MONTH, $1 PLUS POSTAGE! 

JOHN T. KIERAN, 114 Chester Dr., Danville, Ill. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


50c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per line. Book-lengths 


30,000 to 50,000 words, 35c per 1000. 50,000 to 
100,000 words at 30c per 1000. 

HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words, Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ‘em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 








POETS....WRITERS 


LET US PUBLISH FOR YOU 


Private volumes of poetry, stories, scientific data, biography, 
etc., published outright or we will share publishing cost and 
help market if your manuscript is of sufficient merit to 
justify it. Friendly help. No fees for reading or for criti- 
cism. Tell us what you want to publish 


FRAZER PRESS, Box 45-E, N. ite Kans. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








WANTED—1 «3 Act Plays 





EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE! 


Send 10 cents in coin and self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for our Requirement List, which explains the type of ma- 
terial we seek. We do not want your manuscript unless it 
meets our needs. This plan saves you postage and our- 


selves time. 
PACIFIC PLAY BUREAU 


1001 8th Street, San Pedro, California 











It’s HERE!—the service every writer needs. Have your 
Short Stories, Articles, Books, Plays EDITED by an expert 
(12 years exp. in editing copy). Strictly professional; ap- 
proved by editors. Typing, with minor corrections, 40c per 
1,000; with Careful Editing of copy, 70c per 1,000; Con- 
structive Revision, with Typing, 90c per 1,000. Try once— 
you'll try again! ' 
EDITORIAL SERVICE 


Box 148, Dante, Virginia 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts typed neatly. 35c 1,000 words. Corrections 
in spelling, etc. Free carbon and outside sheets. Mailed 
flat. Special rates on book lengths. 


EDITH SNOWZELL COUGLE 
209 Alberts Bidg., Grants Pass, Oregon 
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Song Writers 
WANTED 


Send your poems or songs for free examination. 








Successful songwriters today are making more 
money than ever before. Now is the time to make 
a start. 


Over 125 songs by new writers have been pub- 
lished by us and many others have been published 
by firms in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
under their standard royalty contract. Our clients’ 
songs have been broadcast over the greatest radio 
stations. Many new writers are needed. 

Write at once for your FREE copy of 24-page 
Instructive Booklet, outlining opportunities open 
today. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 


Dept. E, Salem, Indiana 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Efficient, reliable, prompt. Seven years experience private 
enterprise. Now solicits your manuscripts for typing. Good 
grade bond used. Free carbon, first and last sheets. Minor 
corrections. Proof read. Mailed flat. 40c per 1,000. Poetry 
lc per lime. Special rates book lengths. Fee must accom- 
pany manuscript. 


BEATRICE B. McKINNEY 
504 West 143rd Street, New York, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS 


Make your songs sparkle with personality. We com- 
pose and arrange music to fit your words. Our staff 
writers do work for big publishers. Send manu- 
scripts. We'll select the best. 


LEE ICE MELODIES 
Song Service That Satisfies 
P. O. Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 











THE POPULAR 
SONG MARKET 


today offers to writers the greatest oppor- 
tunities through Talking Pictures and 
Music Publication. 

Our Sales Service has placed our clients’ 
songs, which we serviced, for usage in Talk- 
ing Pictures and for publication with repu- 
table music publishers while many others 
have had their songs published direct. 

The most important thing about a song 
service is the ability and background of the 
man or men who do the composing. This 
you should investigate before you invest! 

Our new, instructive booklet will give 
you some very valuable information, de- 
scribing in detail the most complete and 
practical service ever offered. Gives the de- 
tailed history and background of our staff 
of national song-hit writers who will service 
your material, broadcast your song over the 
radio and submit to selected list of markets. 

This valuable booklet is absolutely FREE 
and will be sent without the slightest obli- 
gation. Send for it today. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
609 MEYER BLDG. 
Western and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Trade Journal Notes 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 


Trade Fournal Correspondent 
3807 Military Road, Washington, D. C. 


The Chilton Company, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has retained its former publi- 
cation Automobile Trade Journal, but has changed 
its editorial content to car dealers only, and has 
evolved two new publications, Motor World 
Wholesale devoted to jobber activities exclusively, 
and Motor Age, devoted to mechanics or servic- 
ing automobiles. 


Frank P. Tighe becomes Managing Editor of 
Motor Age and Bill Toboldt is editor of Motor 
World. They are interested in building up the 
magazine’s contents by featuring all the news 
that is interesting to the independent repair man, 
service station owner, shop man and mechanic. 
Your source of news as a writer will be main- 
tenance trade associations, trade leaders and the 
shops themselves. Develop not only the latest in 
news but also features and you will have a quick 
sale, with photos. 

“We want our 36,000 readers to know how 
they can improve their business,” says Mr. Tighe. 
“How other men, just like themselves have in- 
creased their profits; how the external appear- 
ance of their shops has a direct bearing on build- 
ing confidence and establishing good will; how 
shop equipment, a parts department, an accessories 
display helps them get customers and improve 
profits; how to manage their business; what to 
do about credits and collections, about advertis- 
ing; about sales promotion and_ salesmanship. 
Then there is the human interest element, the 
unusual and human side of this maintenance busi- 
ness. We will also buy a number of short sub- 
jects and pictures, with captions, to make the 
book interesting and readable.” 

The Louisiana Druggist published in New Or- 
leans has suspended. This was formerly the official 
of the Louisiana Pharmaceutical Associa- 
Cross it off. It never bought much any- 
The loss to the trade journalist is slight. 


organ 
tion. 
how. 

Western Business Papers, Inc., Los Angeles, will 
begin publication in March of a new magazine, 
Oil & Gas Equipment News. Editorial contents 
will be restricted to descriptions of new oil and gas 
industry equipment. 

Babcos Publications, Buckeye Bldg., Akron, 
Ohio, resumed publication of the India Rubber 
Review with the January issue. It is a pocket 
size monthly. The paper goes to executives, 
superintendents and chemists of rubber manufac- 
turing plants. 

The Health Shoe Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Bos- 
ton, is a recent newcomer in the trade journal 
field, devoted to the health shoe market. 

The first issue of “Fordata,”’ said to be the 
first and only trade newspaper in the country 
devoted exclusively to Ford news, is another new- 
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comer in the field. Address Fordata, Inc., 732 
Federal St., Chicago, if you have any news 
or features concerning Ford dealers. Wm. E. 
Dietz is president and editor; Geo. W. Nagel, Jr., 
V.P. and general manager. 

The united chapters of Phi Beta Kappa are 
launching the Key Reporter, official magazine of 
the society’s 74,000 members, first issue December. 
It is a quarterly. Address 145 West 55th St., 
N.Y.C. Walter E. Knowles is editor. 

The first issue of a bulletin “Canned Beer 
News,” was recently published by the Continental 
Can Company, Inc., New York City, and goes 
to 9,000 beer distributors throughout the coun- 
try. The contents is devoted to building con- 
sumer acceptance for beer in Continental’s cap 
sealed can. 


Beer and Bar, a new publication edited for the 
Michigan Liquor trade, made its appearance with 
the December issue. It is published at 2601 Bar- 
lum Tower, Detroit. Paul Masserman is president 
and editor. 


The Hotel Bulletin, Chicago, was recently sold 
to Vincent Edwards & Company of Boston. 
(They will begin publication with the January 
issue. ) 

B. Norberg, Editor Manager of Concrete 
Products, Tradepress Publishing Corp., 330 S. 
Wells St., Chicago, is buying a few articles for 
each issue—specific articles on the merchandising 
of precast concrete, new developments in the field 
and new products are the types of editorial mater- 
ial he is most interested in. “Our problem is 
mainly one of trying to show producers how to 
market their products,” he says, so that merchan- 
dising stories are very acceptable in this field. 


Camera Craft, Claus Spreckels Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, is interested only in the type of interview 
article about a photographer if the writer dis- 
cusses one internationally known and even then 
the article must be written in a critical vein, giv- 
ing an estimation of the artistic importance of his 
work, his aims and ideals in photography and as 
much about his technical methods as possible. 
Consult at your library issue of July, 1935, articles 
on Martin Munkacsi and Dorothea Lange and 
Ben Glaha in earlier issues. Articles must also 
be illustrated, with important examples of photo- 
graphic work. Good rates on publication. 

R. Carroll, Paint Oil & Chemical Review, 537 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, reports that his 
magazine is published in the interest of the man- 
ufacturing end of the paint business and as a 
general rule he uses mostly technical articles, 
although occasionally he uses a merchandising 
article of some kind. 


Soda Fountain Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City buys merchandising articles con- 
cerning soda fountains in drug stores, chain 
stores, confectionery stores and tobacco stores, 
wherever soda fountains exist, also in department 
Stores, etc., giving volume of sales, how sales of 
certain items are promoted, and reasons in gen- 
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E P REVISION often secures_ac- 
coptance. — jars. Jack 

ondon and Benneit 

endorsed my work: William Attes White, Carl Van Doren, 
Charles Caidwell Dobie still do so. I specialize in developing 
new talent. One now successful author I found laying tin 
roofs in a village in Central Indiana. Editor Representative 
Modern Short Stories (Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday 
and Street & Smith. Established in New York City in 1912, 
now many writers have made a beaten path to my door. 


ALEXANDER JESSUP, Midland Park, New Jersey 





ACCURATE AND PROMPT 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


First copy on 20-lb. bond. Carbon, extra first and last 
sheets free. 40c per 1,000 words; poetry 2c a line. 
Minor corrections if requested. Proof read and mailed 
flat. Inquiries invited. 

FLORENCE I. WALTZ 
461 High Street, Wadsworth, Ohie 


SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 











MGRE THAN A TYPIST 


Writers! I can give your manuscripts the professional touch 


and perfect form required by editors. Typed on excellent 

Hammermill bond-paper. All corrections taken care of by 

me, and I supply the latest and best market suggestions for 

your story. One carbon copy, careful mailing. Terms, 40 

cents ner thousand words, plus return postage. Book- lengi h 
39 cents. 


EDITH M. NAILL, "The Manuscript Doctor" 
EDGERTON, MISSOURI 


{ Make real money. We edit and publish 
PUBLISH YOUR MSS! puems, stories, booklets, books at low 
cost and help you sell them. Particulars free. Also 20 Lesson Course 
in Journalism, only $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. ASSOCIATED 
MANAGEMENT, Dept. WD, Gerard Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box counts the same as five words. Advertisers 
report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the February issue on or before January 14. Rates 
7 cents the word. 





FREELANCE WRITERS’ JOURNAL can use YOUR 
efforts. Don’t stop writing or become discouraged. 
Write us. Send 20 cents for copy. 360 Preston 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. 





POEMS WANTED—For new poetry monthly. Sub- 
mit one or more now for February issue. Prizes. 
Write for particulars or send manuscripts in for 
consideration. FRAZER PRESS, Box 45-C, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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THREE CROSSWORD PUZZLE BUYERS LISTS 30c. 


course or beginner’s kit, 


Complete constructor’s 
James, 80 Lawrence Avenue, 


dollar. Ruled sheets. 
Brookiyn, N. Y 


ARE YOU in the right business? Send four line 
sample of handwriting, scli-addressed stamped en- 
velope and $1.00 for complete, individual, character 
analysis. Jean Roberts, 500 Fullerton Pkwy., Apt. 
505, Chicago, IIl. 





HUNDRED DOLLAR JUVENILE STORY CONTEST 
—Dime brings particulars and sample. wo-To- 
Teens Magazine, Lyceum Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVENTURES IN _ FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING—Booklet, 50c. With a bat- 


tered typewriter and a box camera a stenographer 
discovers a fascinating and profitable pastime. Al- 
fred H. Holden, Publisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 


100 LETTERHEADS, 100 ENVELOPES POSTPAID 
$1.00. Samples; stamp; free sex indicator each 
order. Barrels of fun; inclose this ad. Progress 


Printers, Bedford, Ind. 


WRITING AND SELLING GREETING CARD VERSE 
is a profitable spare time opportunity. Send stamp 
for details. H. Hippenstiel, Box 111, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 


1936 WILL BRING the birthday of your best friend. 
For 25c I will send you a birthday motto worth 
$1.00. Contest information included during first 
half of January. Box J-7. 


WINTER HOME (or permanent) for elderly cultured 





people. Good climate, reasonable rates. Stella 
Duren, Meigs, Ga. 
WRITERS: INSTANT REFERENCE “TOOLS.” Each 


list classified carefully for instant use. 1,000 Syno- 
nyms, “Said,” 25c. 1,000 “Live Adjectives,’’ 35c. 
“Verbs of Action” (8 pages,) 50c. “Set” al! three, 
$1.00. “Emotional Character Delineation,” (18 
pages) helps bring characters out “alive,” $1.00. 
Working Writer’s Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 


BE INDEPENDENT—Earn money while you Learn 
to Write. Thirty practical methods explained, one 
dollar. Research Bureau, P. O. Drawer i712, Cr- 
lando, Florida. 





BEGINNING WRITERS needing small income, write 
us enclosing two stamps. Emery Writers Service, 23 
Adams St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


MUSIC ARRANGERS, WRITERS AND PRINTERS— 
Anything in music. Free estimate. Wallee Brown 
Music Print, Boscobel, Wisconsin, formerly Chicago. 


LINGO! UNDERWORLD, CARNIVAL—110 sentences 
using clearly defined, genuine bona fide expressions. 
Not fiction or hokum, $1. F. Reymann, 1312 Mes 
quite, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


MAKE MONEY READING NEWSPAPERS — 25c. 
Edna May Bush, Greensburg, Pa. 


MAKE OLD TYPEWRITER RIBBON LIKE NEW— 
Dime. Box J-6. 


FILMS DEVELOPED—2 prints each negative, 25c 
coin. Burwit Studios, Box 668c, Clearwater, Florida. 


FLASH!—Take snapshots for newspapers and mega- 
zines. © experience necessary. Booklet on Press 
Photography, 25c. (Contains over 100 markets.) 
nad Writers Service, 23 Adams St., Pittsfi-ld, 

ass. 


PERSONAL, SYMPATHETIC LETTERS—Often lift us 
from despondency. Tell me your troubles. Confi- 
dential. Personal attention. 25c. Morris Earle, 
Sidney, Illinois. 





PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable 


Box O-3. 


to writers. 29c. 





BEGINNING WRITERS, HOMEWORKERS—Succeed 
with us. Dime brings “Self-Analysis Success Chart” 
and money-making layout. Hinkle Newspaper 
Service, Station A-50, Joplin, Mo. 


USED COURSES, BCOKS—Sold, exchanged, bought. 
Basarab, Madera, Penna. 


WHO WANTS USED WRITER’S BOOKS DIRT 
CHEAP? All kinds. Free lists sent on request. 
Book Exchange, Canisteo, N. Y 


UNCOPYRIGHTED WORK CAN BE PROTECTED— 
Quarter brings details. Rhodes, 14140 Supericr, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOU SHOULD SEE “IT.”—Mr. I Gotit has “It” for 25c; 
guaranteed to be good. Box 598, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Particulars free. 


FLASH!—1936 Freelance Writers Press Cards now 
ready, 25c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





COMMERCIAL MELODIES—Ultra-modern piano ar- 
rangements. Practical marketing help. Prices 
right. No “50-50!” Len Fleming, Song Expert, 
(since 1911,) Wellsboro, Penna. 


EVERY CONTEST FAN AND FOLLOWER—Answer 
this advertisement to your advantage. Contest 
Regular, Box 2, Station N, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IN THE 11th YEAR of resistance to methods used 
in the Florida real estate boom at Miami, with 
Roger E. Davis. Lloid S. Brown, Robert M. Thom- 
son and Wallace F. Perry. Publisher of weekly 
paper to carry narrative of same J. O’Callaghan, 
2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Used writers books. Box J-4. 
DO YOU WANT CLEAR, CONCISE ANSWERS 


io your questions? We cover nearly any subject. 
Enclose $1.00 for each question. Be specific in 
your requests. Question Service, Woodland, Calif. 


“SEX LIFE IN PRISON”—Startling revelation! Send 
25c (coin) for your copy. Riley, 1210 West Adams, 
Los Angeles. 


LET ME BE YOUR SECRETARY, TYPIST—Any- 
thing for maintenance. California preferred. Car- 
los Eggelston, 927 W. Silver St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SONGWRITERS—Don’t be misled by songsharks! 
Invest 3c wisely. Write Jack Sharpe, 800 Bush, 
San Francisco. 


WRITER’S INVENTORY—Even if your stories aren't 
selling, there’s money in writing. 25 different, 
proved ways, $1.00. Will Herman, Box 5643, 
Cleveiand, Ohio. 


INDIAN RELICS—Headwork, Coins, Stamps, Books, 
Photos, Minerals, Curios. Catalogue, 5c. Indian 
Museum, Northbranch, Kansas. 


START THE YEAR RIGHT—Correct horoscope ani 
three questions answered for sample hand-writing 
and correct name and birth-date. Designate Mr., 
Mrs., Miss; 25c, no stamps. B. P. Moore, 1925 
South 17th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


WRITER’S RESEARCH BUREAU—Any _ question 
answered, 25 cents. 5 questions for $1.00. Will 
Herman, 768 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals for writing 
salable stories step by step, 50c coin. Originate 
Countless Plots. professionals’ system with meth- 
ods of analyzing published stories, 25c coin; sol 
only with Plot Ladder. Write Salable Stories 
around news items. Four complete sample story 
synopses; 50c each. Plot Ladder Service, 1121 S. 
Elgin, Tulsa, Cklahoma. 


NEW, COMPLETE N. I. A. COURSE, $12—Goodman, 
2504 N. Douglas St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
oo. stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., Marion, 
io. 


100 JUVENILE MARKETS—100 paragraph markets; 
50 joke and filler markets; 100 regular contests. 
Complete, $1.00. Will Herman, Box 5643, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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eral for the success of the soda fountain business. 
A. W. Cullen, Editor, Hardware Trade & 
Sporting Goods, 2229 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., uses material on successful hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in his territory, which are 
the northwest states. Feature stories emanating 
from that territory find a ready welcome here. 


Commercial Radio, 7 West 44th St., New York 
City, is a technical magazine, receiving volun- 
tary unpaid articles from readers, and does not 
pay for manuscripts. 

The sub-caption of Restaurant Management, 
222 East 42d St., New York City, is now “The 
Pictorial Magazine of a Thousand Profit Making 
Ideas,” which indicates its editorial contents. In- 
stead of long features the magazine is now 
crowded with shorts. The change occurred fol- 
lowing a survey of 19 field circulation salesmen 
and criticism of fifty restaurant executives com- 
prising its editorial advisory staff. The magazine 
is also 75 per cent photography, with ten short 
ideas to each page, 428 to an issue. 

J. O. Dahl, editoral director, is in the market 
for $1,000 worth of ideas, under 500 words, 
covering window decoration; unique menus or 
wine lists; unusual restaurant fronts; new ideas 
in restaurant layout or furnishings; advertising 
in all forms; employee training; menu making; 
cleaning ; decoration ; engineering ; housekeeping ; 
remodeling ideas; laundry methods; purchasing ; 
storage ; beverage service and pays a minimum of 
one cent a word on acceptance, $1 for ordinary 
photos obtained at time of interview; $3 for 
those having to be taken. 

Sponsored by the Hotel Association of New 
York City, 101 Park Avenue, “Daily Doings” is a 
weekly publication just out, giving a day-by-day 
listing of sporting, musical and education events, 
which will appear in 150 hotels with a controlled 
circulation of 50,000 copies. Fred I. Peabody 
is editor. 


The Florida Grower, Tampa, has leased its pub- 
lication to the Florida Growers’ Publishing Com- 
pany which assumes authority for the operation 
of the monthly. 


The Marine Review, New York, has been sold 
to Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co., 30 Church St., 
New York City, and will be merged with Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Age. 


The American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y., old- 
est farm journal in America, was turned over to 
its readers to be published under their direction, 
all profits being devoted to agricultural and home 
economics research work. The American Agricul- 
tural Research Foundation, Inc., will now publish 
it. 


Electric Kitchen Times, formerly published in 
Cleveland, has been sold to Heating Journals, 
Inc., 167 Madison Ave., New York City, and will 
use only news of dealers and utilities handling 
electric kitchen appliances—washers, ranges, re- 
frigerators, fireless cookers, waffle irons, toasters, 
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etc. For the present they are not going to use 
feature stories of any kind, or any material that 
does not have a timely element. Their rate is 
50c a column inch for text and illustrations, pay- 
able on publication. 


Brake Service, Buckeye Bldg., Akron, Ohio, has 
gone “strictly technical’ and is not using any 
dealer features of any kind says J. M. Pittenger, 
editor. 

E. F. Hubbard, editor of Hat Life, 1123 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C., is looking for any unusual or out- 
standing experiment in dramatizing men’s hats. 
Query first if you run across anything good in the 
line of merchandising ideas and he will tell you 
how to handle the story to the best advantage. 


A. E. Coburn, Editor, Oil Heat, 167 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C., is buying very little material 
for the present, except local dealer news. The 
paper is in the process of a transition to a more 
general heating and air conditioning magazine 
and articles during the change will be supplied 
largely by the staff. Incidentally, all oil burner 
publications are now undergoing the same change 
as “oil burner sales” as a specialty is passing out 
of the picture, the merchandising tendency being 
to set up any number of small dealers who sell 
oil burners as part of their merchandise, whether 
it is a furniture or hardware store, a coal dealer 
or a plumber. 


J. P. Petit, Editor, Laundryman’s Guide & Dye- 
ing and Cleaning Trades fFournal, Industrial 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., wants personal “how” stuff 
about laundrymen and dry cleaners, telling how 
they made a success of any line of laundry or 
dry cleaning work. 


Shipping Management, Breskin & Charlton Pub. 
Corp., 421 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., is a new 
comer in the shipping field aiming to help 
“shippers” toward greater efficiency, with time 
and money-saving ideas to help the shipping de- 
partment manager with his job. The magazine 
goes to users of shipping equipment, services and 
materials. Write concerning packing and trans- 
porting goods and merchandise with greater 
efficiency and reduced costs. First issue January. 


Natural Gas Magazine, 15 E. 8th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. H. J. Hoover, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents per copy; $2.00 per year. 
“We will consider purchase of illustrations or 
photographs either with customary cut-line de- 
scriptions or with 1000 to 2000 word articles on 
unusual, unique or attention arresting sales plans, 
merchandising ideas and window displays of 
independent retail dealers in gas-burning appli- 
ances or cooperative selling campaigns by gas 
companies and dealers. The material must come 
from territory where natural gas or mixed natural 
and manufactured gas is served; material origi- 
nating in territory served by manufactured gas 
only is not acceptable.” Prompt report on sub- 
mitted material with '%2-cent a word payment 
and illustrations, as published, at space rates. 








LONDON LETTER 
(Continued from page 39) 

Home Photographer, 8-11, Southampton Street, 
London, W. C. 2, uses a few photographic articles 
from outside sources. Mss. should be accompanied 
by good pictures if possible, and the best length 
is 800-1000 words. Amateur cinematography is 
also covered by this monthly magazine. 

Amateur Photographer, Dorset House, Stamford 
St., London, runs a weekly cinematography sec- 
tion, for which free-lance articles (500-1200 
words) are considered. Publication is usually slow, 
however. 

Several feature article services have been inaugu- 
rated in Great Britain during the last year or two. 
One of the latest is Manchester Press Agency, 89, 
Mosley St., Manchester 2. Bright, topical articles 
up to 1000 words are required for handling on a 
percentage basis. I understand that the service 
remits 85 per cent of the gross proceeds to the 
author. 

Fleet Features, 52-54, High Holborn, London, 
W. C. 2, operate in a similar way. This service 
covers the whole world on a 50-50 percentage 
basis. Some 300 articles are circulated three times 
per week. 

Caravan and Trailer, 2, Dorset Buildings, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, uses illustrated articles on motor 
caravanning in various countries. Mss. should be 
practical, and should reveal an expert knowledge 
of the subject. Maximum length, 1200 words; 
payment, about 7 shillings, with about 1% shillings 
extra for each photograph. 

Complete stories of about 10,000 words are con- 
sidered by Betty's Paper, 200, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W. C. 2. This is a popular Weekly for 
working girls, and glamorous treatment is required. 
Stories should set out to take readers from drab 
surroundings into romantic adventures. Serials 
of similar type, up to 70,000 words, are used. Pay- 
ment is from 5 shillings to 10 shillings per 1000 
words. A study of the paper will be a wise pre- 
liminary step, but it offers a remunerative opening 
for the author who can meet the requirements. 

Leisure, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, is a new monthly planned for Feb- 
ruary. It will contain about 15 per cent fiction, 
20 per cent fashion, and 65 per cent genera) arti- 
cles of feminine interest. The magazine is spon- 
sored by Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 

A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 and 6, Soho Square, 
London, W. 1, have organized a Children’s 
Story Contest. A prize equivalent to about 
200 shillings if offered for the best Ms. in each 
of the following sections; A, modern adventure 
stories for boys and girls; D, adventure stories 
for boys, dealing with aeroplanes; C, stories of 
modern exploration ; B, animal stories. Mss. should 
run to 40,000—50,000 words, and should be suit- 
able for readers of 8 years upwards. Entries must 
be marked A, B, C or D, and must be submitted 
by April 30th, next. 


This London Letter is contributed by Arthur Nettleton, 
Wilone_ Howse, 149, Fleet St, mdon, Cc. 4. oO not 
query Mr. Nettleton without enclosing an international 
postage coupon for reply. He is not an agent. 


WrITER’s DIGEST 


correspondence, 
journalism. A. R., 
Hermann, 6256 Stony Island, Chicago. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, WRITER — 25; 


either sex. Occultism, poetry, 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for used writer’s books, Plot 
oe supplementary formulas. Box 445, Hornell, 


HOLLYWOOD AND MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
information. Three questions $1.00 and stamped 
envelope. John Van Dusen, 347 North Palm 
Drive. Beverly Hills, California. (Home of the 
stars). 


1000 BUSINESS CARDS—Card case, $1.50. 
Printer, Ambler, Pa. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—(Bar- 
gains) catalog, 10c. Subjects on writing a specialty, 
Courses wanted. State prices. Thomas Reid, Ply- 
mouth, Penna. 


ANN WILLIAMS—Prophetess. Answers 5 questions, 
handsome present. All for 25 cents. 1100 Narra- 
gansett Blvd., Cranston, Rhode Island. 


CCC PLOTS, LINGO, INFORMATION — Complete, 
well executed, authentic lots for CCC novel. Two 
authors of published material, one with 15 months’ 
CCC enlistment, will collaborate in production of 
CCC novel plots. Guaranteed individual as to char- 
acter, incidents, motivation, general treatment. 
Plots and adequate CCC lingo, all for five dollars; 
lingo alone, 50c; questions re CCC answered, 25c, 
3 for 50c. John Phillips, R. 3, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont. 


CONFESSIONS OF IRENE—Charmingly written, holds 
one spellbound, exciting, 35c; Walnut Specialty, 
Everett, Mass. 


WANT TO CASH IN on the big trade paper field? 
“Free Lance Writing for Magazines” tells how. 
Cloth, $1.00 postpaid. William Shannon, Nutley, 
New Jersey. 


ANY LEGAL QUESTION ANSWERED—$1.00.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Harold Rogers, lawyer, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 


TWO OUTLINED STORY PLOTS — 25c. Juanita 
Cottom, 42742 W. 51 Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miller, 





C. K. wishes each member of her Friendship Club 
an interesting New Year. Box 670, Seattle, Wash. 


POLICEMEN! PRIVATE DETECTIVES! WATCH- 
MEN! REPORTERS—Dollar for each acceptable 
detailed report (with proof) of waterfront crime. 
No petty larceny, stevedore brawls. Desire crimes 
involving warehouses, cargoes, smuggling, etc. on 
grandiose scale. Box J-1. 


AMERICAN HOMEWORK MAGAZINE — Three 
months, 25c. Year’s Big Mails of opportunities, 25c. 
Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 50c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


REJECTED STORIES—lI’ll collaborate 50-50 with you. 
Send 50c coin with every script. Standard, Station 
V, Box 92, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A NEW INTEREST for those marooned in uncon- 
enial environment. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
nclose postage. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything of human interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS—Orchestration free with first 100 
songs made. Hurry! Paramount, 506 W. 42nd, 
mt. Go 


LIBERTY SHORT-SHORT REJECTS?—Twist chart 
es them. Includes self-critic chart; 35c. Box J-2. 


WANT COMPLETE DOPE—Duck hunting on Rio 
Grande near McAllen in 1916; conformation, vege- 
tation, species, limits, decoys, blinds, approach, etc. 
Postcard price and qualifications. Room 2115, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 
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CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE on love and family prob- 


lems. Personal attention. No form letters. One 

dollar. Ethel Brown, Box 44, Cherokee, Okla. 
WANTED—Amateur writer to collaborate. Box D-2. 
NEW IDEAS FOR RADIO—Definition, explanation, 


examples, directions. How to originate new ideas. 
50c. Silver Press, Silver Grove, Ky. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
for — and details. Writers’ Service, Box 413, Mar- 
lin, Texas. 


WOMAN WRITER—Beginner making sales, wishes 
friendly correspondence with other middle-age Wis- 
consin woman writer. Box 197, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


TELETYPE—Ten questions 
answered by operator, 25c. 
Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Girl writer, living anywhere to assist 
author. Must own typewriter and possess literary 
ability (as demonstrated by previous sales.) Small 
wages. Write letter about yourself to Box J-3. 


110 THEATRICAL AND NIGHT CLUB TERMS— 
Performer’s lingo, clearly defined by seasoned 
trouper. Inclose $1, stamped envelope. Armand 
Wenzell, Sylvan Hills, N. Little Rock, Ark. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SOUTHERN ARIZONA — Scenes, 
buildings, ranch life, cacti for sale. Special pictures 
made for articles. Box 2649, Tucson, Arizona. 


CONCERNING EDUCATION (Self-instruction?) and 
welfare of the abnormal physically handicapped. 
David D. Bartholomew, 819 So. Third Ave., Boze- 
man, Montana. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PRIZE—Send $1 subscrip- 
tion and title for new bi-monthly magazine. Prize 
for selected title. Harry J. Boyle, St. Augustine, 
Ontario. 

THE RIGHT TITLE will increase your story’s or 
song’s selling power 50 per cent. We can help 
=. Cornell-Title Specialist, 670 New London, 
onn, 





regarding operation 
648 West 41 Drive, Los 





BEAUTY BIBLE—Everyone interested in lucrative 
beauty writing should have numbers one _ to 
twenty inclusive of this radical expose weekly of 
historical importance in the beauty field, mentioned 
in Skin Deep bibliography. Originally $5.00, re- 
maining sets $1.00. Herbert Gilman Green, Drawer 
1932, Boston, Mass. 





MUSIC COMPOSED—Waltz songs, $3.00 up. Sacred 

songs specialty. 50 of my compositions published. 

— Martin, Mus. B., 229 Rives-Strong Bldg., 
s Angeles. 





PLOT WIZARD—50c. Writers, Producer’s Scenarios. 
D. Palmer, 425 Gough St., San Francisco, Calif. 





ISSUE PERSONAL NEWSPAPER, magazine, syndi- 
cated material, etc., with new anal letter dupli- 
cator, only $3.00 complete. Bluegrass Bureau, W-1, 
Silverton, Ohio. 





“SONG NEWS.” Vital facts, song-writing tips, mar- 
kets, opportunities. Mailed free by Song News, 808 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Copies of the January, 1935 issue of 
Writer’s Digest. Send postcard to Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FILMS DEVELOPED—5c roll, any size print includ- 
ing postcard size 3c; enlargements 20c, postpaid. 
Special print prices quantity lots over a dollar. 

ilmcraft, 611 Washington, El Monte, Calif. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO PROMOTE?—Arno Fouche, 
Grand Central, P. O. Box 141, New York. 





ARTISTS—New magazine tells how to make money 
a our talent. Sample copy 10c. Straley, 13% 
ain, Springfield, Ohio. 





FILING SYSTEM for Clippings, Cartoons, ete. 


Com- 
plete, 50c. Silver Systems, Silver Grove, Ky. 
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SCENE, SITUATION AND OUTCOME—Universal 
Story formula; parallel story analysis. 25c each; 
3 for 50c. Rapid ord counting with “Uniform 
Bottom Margins” for dime and stamp. Alworth, 
757 Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW WRITERS— 
Salary paid. Details, 25c. Mac’s Service, Box 131, 
Clarkesville, Ga. 


SELL YOUR DRAWINGS—Monthly bulletin tells 
where. Sample copy, two dimes. Art Bureau, 


Parkville, Missouri. 


YOUNG WRITER—Man, tired of the moil of news- 
paper work, would like job away from it all with 


much leisure attached thereto. Can type, talk, 
play at piano. So what? Box J-5. 

—— PHOTOS—<Artists. Dozen sources, 20c. 
0 


x J-8. 


PULL IN THE DOLLARS with simple “Silent-System” 

ail Order Business! Start at home, spare time, no 

canvassing. Send stamp for free details now. 
Service-W, 2231 McKinley, | Berkeley, Calif. 


COLLECT NAMES FOR US— US—$10.00 per 100. Cash 
in advance. No red tape. Send dime for particu- 
lars. A. Jones, 913 Edgmont Ave., Chester, Pa. 





INFORMATION AND LITERARY RESEARCH—Any 
subject. Authentic sources. Quick service. Mini- 
mum fee, $1.00. Pinikidin, 4613 Keswick, Ralto, Md. 





A UNIQUE COVER FOR YOUR DIGEST—35c (in 
coin.) Miss Hovey, 2944 Pine, Everett, Wash. 





LINGO—Underworld, Carnival; 110 genuine, bona fide 
expressions, defined. $1. F. Reyman, 1312 Mesquite, 
Corpus-Christi, Texas. 





HOLLYWOOD MAILING ADDRESS — $2.00 month. 
Studio 205, 6607 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 





WE SELL MONEY MAKING IDEAS—Stamp brings 
list. The Skit Shop, Oaklawn, R. I. 





GAIN NOTORIETY NOW-—Have your name appear 
as a sponsor of “I Loved Him, Too.” “Cy” Direc- 
tor’s interpretive narrative poem In Memoriam of 
Will Rogers. Write a postcard to Director’s See-It- 
In-Print Service, 815 South Hill Street, Room 610, 
Los Angeles, California. 





ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the Pulp 
Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper Love 
cae: © - or Taboos; Marks of the Amateur; 
Mar the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts for 
lng ‘lets to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning While Learning Special: 
10c each. 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 





CANADIAN WRITES—Contact H. W. Leonards, 1,000 
Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada; profitable re- 
sults positive; original plots for sale. Thumbnail. 
25 cents. Full plots, $1.00. 





YOU CAN! 


wy Oe CE 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power on earth controls your destiny! 
It is the strange force sleeping in your mind. 





Awaken it! Command it to obey your wishes! 
Push obstacles aside, attract opportunities and 
teelize your fondest hopes and ideals. 

FREE SEALED BOOK 
This book explains how you may obtain en 
secret method for applying the lews of mind = 
that will bring about these startling changes in your life. 
Write for it. Address: Scribe F. P. E. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
tan vos (Amonc) CAUROMEA 














HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking ‘“‘what kind 
of information ?”’ 

We mean the kind of information that en- 
ables men and women who have never before sold 
fiction, but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that en- 
ables writers who are now selling their work to sell 
a lot more of it at higher prices 

We also mean ‘the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts 
about writing for people whose pre-conceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken 

Such information WRITER'S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is 
worth ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Each month the DIGEST brings you not only 
helpful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also 

I I 


the following valuable monthly departments: 


Trade Journal Markets 
Greeting Card Verse Market 
London Letter 

New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 

The Writer's Market 

Book Publishers’ Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throuchout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. \ 
mae My subscription is offered on our usual mone 

yack guarantee. If you don’t the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we 
send you. Only a publisher with a genuine service 
to ofier can make such a guarantee Decide now 
to Iet WRITER’S DIGEST make 1935 a banne: 


year for your literary interests 
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Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
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Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked 

( ). Plotting the Short Story. 

( ) 36 Dramatic Situations. 

¢ ) 12 Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing. 
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The Writing World 


By Davin B. HAMPTON 


COUNTESS de MAIGRET the MGM contract 
actress has turned in her first novel “The Sand 


Woman.” 


CARL BRANDT off to Europe. LILLIAN 
rRIMBLE BRADLEY turns in two plays, both 
of which were successful in London. She is the 
wife of the playwrightt GEORGE BROAD- 
HURST. William Brady and his wife GRACE 
GEORGE off to Hollywood for the winter “Val- 
iant Is the Word for Carry,’ by BARRY BENE- 
FIELD brought thirty grand from MGM. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW off again on a 
publicity stunt. This time complimenting Italy 
and criticising his own country, England. MARK 
HELLINGER now doing his column for the 
American and two a week for the Daily Mirror. 


D. A. Doran, formerly story editor for the N. Y. 
Paramount, now producing a hit on Broadway. 
ANNA MAY WONG being urged to write of her 
past experiences, by NINA WILCOX PUTNAM, 
who, by the way, is finishing up a grand serial. 
ELISSA LANDI in Broadway play . . . she is 
author of two novels. ROYAL BROWN de- 
parted from Mass. to get in some New Hampshire 
skiing. The death of IVAN ST. JOHN was a 
shock to his many friends from coast to coast. Re- 
cently when Gertrude Stein visited Carmel she 
explained there was only one person she wished 
HARRY LEON WILSON. She 
got her wish. Stein said her American opera was 
a hoax. It fooled only the label chasers. ALEX- 
ANDER WOOLLCOTT, the father of best sellers, 


will go off the air next month. 


to meet 


SOSKIN, the book reviewer, leaves to take new 
post with J. HARRIMAN PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. 


Looks like all the better authors get to Holly- 
wood sooner or later. And such is making it 
necessary for publishers and editors to make fre- 
quent trips to the movie city. W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM, after seven years away, back in this 
country. He is en route to Hollywood. UPTON 
SINCLAIR injured in auto accident, but okay 


now. 


Two swell books for Xmas presents, “Outposts 
of Science,’ by BERNARD JAFFE, and “I Write 
As I Please,’ by the veteran newspaperman, 


WALTER DURANTY. 


A. A. Milne’s new play rehearsing in England. 
Planned for the U. S. also. Do you know (or 
care?) what book was read the most by ADMIRAL 
BYRD’S crew while at the South Pole? “The 
Secret of the Island,’ by JULES VERNE. 


MAX MILLER back in San Diego after his 
overlong trip to the Bering Sea. While there he 
made a collection of ivory. DR. AXEL MUNTHE, 
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author of “Story of San Michere,”’ has contributed 
$26,000 royalties from his book to KING GUSTAV 
of SWEDEN for charity. E. P. DUTTON pub- 
lishing “His Majesty the President of Brazil,’ was 
expelled from Rio De Janeiro for writing it. 
HENDRICK WILLEN VAN LOAN says R. L. G. 
IRVING’S “Romance of Mountaineering” is the 
most civilized piece of writing he has read in 
many a moon. Maybe he’s right. Personally, I'd 
rather recommend “Mid-Ice,’ by JOHANNES 
GEORGI. 


HEINRICH MANN, exiled from Germany, says 
he has no idea where he will be living six months 
from now. Now in Paris. Robert McBride 
back from Europe with nine books to publish 
this winter and next spring. RONALD KIRK- 
BRIDE is the new editor of Sports. 


“Spinster Dinner,’ by FAITH BALDWIN, and 
dramatized by RAMON ROMERO, was intended 
for Broadway play offering, but bought for pic- 
tures before the third act had been written. 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER in New York 
working on new musical DONALD FRIEDE 
(Covici Friede) in Hollywood scouting new writers. 
Walter Schmidt (This Week) moved from 
Yonkers to New York. A. Lichtman, formerly 
president United Artist, now assistant to Nick 
Schenck of the 4GM Co. IRA RICH KENT, of 
Houghton-Mifflin, in town for a few days. H. G. 
WELLS says, “The screen holds the possibilities 
of being the greatest art form that has ever ex- 
isted.” He believes movies will effect the novels 
of tomorrow and will develop a collateral litera- 
ture of its own. Mr. Wells takes in two or three 
movies a week. He is adapting stories for ALEX- 
ANDER KORDA, of London Films, Ltd. 


MARY PICKFORD’S two serials, “Why Not 
Try God?” and “My Rendezvous With Life,” 
received top money from Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. JOHN L. B. WILLIAMS, of Appleton- 
Century Co., on trip to England to visit A.-P.’s 
London offices. JAMES HILTON, author of 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips’ and “Lost Horizons,” vis- 
iting New York, then to Hollywood. Are his books 
popular because they stand apart from the intel- 
lectual ferment of the times? That’s what the 
Saturday Review thinks. But The Blue Pencil, on 
the same subject, says: 


“The underlying reason for the popularity of 
‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips, is the same as that in 
‘Green Light’ and the old Harold Bell Wright 
classics and all such: these books are for old 
people ; they are permeated with sentiment totally 
devoid of an uncomfortable insistence upon the 
demands of sex and passion. Love in them is 
parental, duty is self-sacrifice or appears to be; 
they are ascetic works flooded with feeling, a 
formula which has never failed to win many buyers 
in this country. Why Alexander Woollcott should 
back the Hilton books and also be the author of 
‘While Rome Burns’ will puzzle some, but not 
those who understand the psychology of compen- 
sation. 
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Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also re- 
quires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 

EL That is why so 
“crash the 


TO WRITE, but How To S 
many of our Students are able to 
literary gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight-from-the-shoulder, method 
of presenting the matter. As some- 
what of a veteran in the short 
story game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgment that your course 
in short story writing is excellently 
comprehensive and practical.” 

(Signed) Jack Lonpon. 





This should mean more to you than anything WE can say— 
The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he ever 
endorsed. 

Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 

Inder the personal direction of our critics, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales service, 
you, Daas will get checks! Write for FREE BOOKLET and 


- HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 191-A FORT WAYNE, IND. 











WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘cream”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














SONGS °° ¢ nec 


Over 125 New Songs 


have been published by us recently. 
needed. 
Booklet. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept. M, 


Many more 
Write for FREE 24 Page Instructive 


Salem, Indiana 












STORIES WANTED --NO READING FEES! 


Submit your BEST Short Story or Novel with return postage 
for free reading, advice as to value. 7 warranted, author of 
long experience will revise and FULLY REBUILD in pro- 
fessional form for small charge. SALES PROVE TRESUL TS! 
Markets furnished. THIS MAY BE YOUR CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS! Try at once. 


“THE STORY REBUILDER™ 


Box 148, DANTE, VIRGINIA 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Values in Writers’ Supplies and Printing 
28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 914x12% and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
6x9 and 25 6%4x9%, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c. Com- 
bination Assortment: 72 Krait Envelopes, 12 each above 6 
sizes, $1.15 
Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15. 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $2.00. 
arbon Paper: 25 sheets, 45c; 50 "sheets, 75c; 100 sheets, $1.35. 
Typewriter Ribbons (State machine). Each 45c; 3 for $1.15. 
Combination Special No. 9: 150 sheets 20 Ib. Franconia Bond, 150 
second sheets, 15 sheets carbon paper, 15 Kraft 942x12% and 
15 Kraft 9x12 Envelopes—all for $1.50! 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
Letterhondes 100 Franconia 20 Ib. Bond, size 84x11, $1.25; 250 for 
$2.25. 100 Franconia 20 Ib, Bond, size 5%x8%, 85c; 250 for $1.70. 
Printed Kraft Envelopes: 25 9'4x12%, your address upper corner, 
and 25 9x12, your return address tig type centered, $2.25. 25 
6%x9% and 25 6x9, $1.75. > pe 11 and <4 - a z= 50. 
Add 10% to all prices ou live Wes 
WE PAY POSTAGE AND sar IMMEDIA A fer. ‘Complete 
price list Se combination assortments, printing and 
samples, 


ee. 
WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP, 41 W. 45th St., New York 
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“Nor do I believe that the economic problems 
of today are unsuitable for the greatest literature. 
Whatever makes us think, or feel most strongly, is 
the best stuff for the books. Fancy the Saturday 
Review preaching that authors must become re- 
moved from their age, ewveloped in vague issues 
of personal morality, forswear the sweat and blood 
of today’s spectacular battle of social adjustment 
to find something worth writing about! Isn’t this 
the attitude known as decament?” 

What’s become of ERIQUE REMARQUE? 
And ETHRELDA LEWIS, she of the Trader 
Horn days? MGM bought “Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh,” and the author, Franz Werfel, is en route 
to the film capital. The State Department stopped 
Paramount from further showing their new opus, 
“The Devil Is a Woman,’ because the Spanish 
Government objected! Harry Lichtig, the first 
agent in Hollywood, in New York scouting talent. 
Robert Thornby, another Hollywood agent, was 
formerly one of Hollywood’s finest megaphone 
wielders. MARY PICKFORD’S article in the 
Christmas issue of Liberty should be read by old 
and young. She points a grand way of being 
charitable . . . and it costs absolutely nothing. 

Appleton-Century will publish Sigman Bryd’s 
the SEPost writer’s first novel, “New Hope Yes- 
terday.” J. J. SHUBERT, the Broadway pro- 
ducer, off on a three months’ trop around the 
world. Universal bought “International Team,” a 
polo yarn by FRED V. W. MASON for JACK 
HOLT. J. C. FURNAS down with shingles. 
CECIL DeMILLE’S daughter CECILIA is now 
the proud owner of a private pilot’s license. 
ZEPPO MARX in New York doing business with 
his Eastern partner. Time reported that Groucho 
asked MGM for more money on their last picture 
because Zeppo wasn’t in it. 

“Squaring the Circle,’ which has run on Broad- 
way for three months, will open in Chicago Xmas 
day. After two years of drawing the Esquire 
covers, Sam Berman has resigned .. . 
Congrats to JAMES STILL of Kentucky for his 
election to membership in the Poetry Society of 
America. 


MARTHA DEANE in radio is none other than 
the author MARY MARGARET, McBride. 
MILT GROSS, recently operated on for appen- 
dicitis, is okay now. Earle Stanley Gardner 
wrote and sold a novel in nine days. And Robert 
Ormond Case once wrote 125 stories and sold 
every one to one magazine. Richard Sale still is, 
best selling work, too. Booth Tarkington used to 
be a pulp writer. So did Gertrude Atherton, 
Zona Gale and JACK LONDON. HENRY R. 
LUCE and CLARE BOOTHE BROKAW finally 
married. She is the author of two successful 
Broadway hits (now on the White Way). He is 
publisher of the magazine Time. Editor Walter 
Liggett murdered. He knew too much. 


JOHN PAUL DUFF, author of the famous 
“The Duplicity of Women” and a confirmed 


woman-hater, committed suicide recently and left 
a note saying, “Every man should get married. 
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It’s too lonesome otherwise.” COURTNEY 
RILEY COOPER is “Coop” to his friends. BEN 
AMES WILLIAMS is just plain Ben, and the late 
ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE was never called 
anything but Art Roche, while Mary Gardner 
is known as HILBY. 


HERBERT CERWIN off by train to Detroit, 
then driving a new car West . . . back to Carmel, 
where he is publicist for the Del Monte proper- 
ties. Sam Blythe living in New York this winter at 
the Barclay Hotel ANN CAMERON signed a 
radio contract. And trying to find time to finish 
up another grand serial. Frank Waters plans a 
trip into New Mexico to write his next novel. The 
second book in his trilogy of the West. H. C. 
WEAVER looking for story for his first movie 
to be made in the East. Arthur Sawyer up from 
Florida, says his picture company is all set. 
Arthur Hoerl confirms it, saying they will 
make eight pictures down there this coming year. 
The editorial offices of This Week moving from 
the Herald-Tribune Bldg. to the Graybar Bldg. 
on Lexington Avenue. VERA MICHELENA, for- 
merly with Pictorial, now with United Features 
Syndicate. Universal bought and Charles Rogers 
to be the new head. Rumor says Winfield Sheean 
will wield the baton, while others say William Fox. 

Jerry Sackheim resigned from the U., and is 
taking a vacation before signing elsewhere. Sy 
Bartlett doing a novel between studio writing jobs. 
CASS CANFIELD, president of Harper & Bros., 
back from a short trip to England, says Aldous 
Huxley finishing new novel, but can’t think of 
title for it. And Louis Bromfield nearly half way 
through his new book on India. MARGARET 
LANE has first novel on their list. H. M. TOM- 
LINSON vacationing on sea voyage through the 
Black Sea. Andre Maurois finishes his new novel 
in the spring. Mixkey Balcon, story editor of 
Gaumont British, on second trip to America this 
year. Ben Hampton back and now handling 
foreign sales. Faith Ellen Smith sold three in a 
row to Liberty. Patricia Meredith taking Miss S. 
Burton’s place in the Curtis Brown, London, office. 

Alexander Woollcott, now at his-peak, had the 
door marked ‘This Way Out” opened for him 
last month by Clifton Fadiman. It’s probably an 
opening critical gun for those who dislike the 
master’s précieuse tastes. 





Radio Letter 


By Dona.Lp Spatz 


HE Princess Pat program, aired over the 
N. B. C. network every Monday evening, 
offers a steady and decidedly worthwhile market 
for the radio writer who can turn out something 
above par. Patricia Gordon, who edits the scripts, 
gives this service to those writers who wish to sub- 
mit plays to her: 
“We do not want any special kind of play or 
plot; just good ones. They may be comedy or 
tragedy. We want real human life and emotion, 
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A Critic is known by the Stories 
he doesn’t criticize! 


HE Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST, though the most important 
department of our business, is the smallest.. We wish it were a lot bigger, and, 
could we find adequate literary critics to employ, we would promptly enlarge it. 


But the kind of man who has spent ten to twelve years of his life behind an editorial 
desk, plus another few years as a literary agent and still retains a sound sense of 
story values plus a geniality born of human understanding is rare. That's why we 
have been able to find but one critic that we could afford to employ. 

During 1935 we made a lot of enemies among people whose work we slapped, 
and among other people whose work we wouldn't do. We also made a few friends, 
and received, unsolicited, the letters of several hundred people who were eminently 
satisfied with our work on their manuscripts. 


When you send your script to WRITER'S DIGEST for criticism you receive the 
following painstaking, carefully thought out services: 


1. A detailed analysis of the overcome any shortcomings in your 
script itself. writing. 
2. Suggestions as to where it 4. A frank discussion of your 
may be improved. own native literary talent, and sug- 
gestions regarding the field to 
3. Suggestions concerning the which you should aim. 
easiest way (and this means the 
hardest way, because anything 5. Specific marketing sugges- 
worth having is hard to get) to tions when warranted. 


The rates for this service are $1 for each 1,000 words. Check should be enclosed 
covering the correct amount when mailing script. Our work takes from 2 to 10 days. 
We want to serve you, and believe we are capable of helping you. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 
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Typo Bond, 500 sheets 16 ib. $1 I 25. 2 Kra 
Envelopes, 25 size 9x12 and 2 size 9 her oe 50 N 
and 50 No. 11, 95c. Typewriter Ribbons 45c; 3 1 
Second Sheets, 500 for 70c. Carbon pape . 
(Add 10% west of Rockies or Canada.) ( reques 





CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPAN 
4596 Aldine Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 











WEST COAST TYPIST 


Prompt service. Neat typing by exy 
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paper, one carbo Accurate 5} MM I 
corrections in grammar anc 1 fd 
Every page proof read. 40 cents per tl 1 
Special rates on 10,000 words or more 

FRED McPHERSON 
1717 Parker Street, Berkeley, California 





Reliable 10% Sales Service 


WRITERS who want SALES; with hel ritical anatys 
and revision a id—submit stories to a servi ice of time-proven 
reliability that G =TS _RESULTS: The al e 
you can find. © Ea sy rz of 5 Is or 


less; longer, 20c Dae M. ‘REFUNDED on sal ‘Let’ s ico after 
NOW! 
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HE ESCRITOIRE 
Bivind Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701-B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY mill nee — , Photos a 
year from people who kno iow how to take th he r 
wanted! Let us teach y ho ke 
Jeers that SELL 










k at low cost, in spare time. 
Vee ye PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


| MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 7 


Original and Duplicate Neatly Typed Two First Sheets. 
Grammatical Errors Corrected. Three Suggested Mar- 
kets. Only 35c per 1000 words—25c on books. You pa: 
postage both ways. 


CARR MANUSCRIPT SERYICE 
P. O. Box 95, Harrogate, Tennessee | 
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KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetr) 
(Published monthly since 1929; a copy; $2a y 


702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 
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genuine characters, not theatrical stock figures,” 


From regularly tuning in to this program, how- 
ever, one gets the impression that they want more 
romantic plays, or plays with a dominant romantic 
strain, than any others. 

As an example, they did a play recently with a 
plot like this: A young girl, waiting for a bus at 
a filling station, is accosted by a pleasant young 
man who has stopped for gas, and who offers to 
pick her up. She demurs, at first, but finally ac- 
cepts. He takes her to her destination, in spite of 
the fact that he was originally going in the oppo- 
ite direction. 


e 


When they arrive there, a policeman approaches 
the car and voices his intention of arresting the 
young man. The radio in the car brings a news 
flash describing him, and telling police to be on 
the look out for him. And so on. Things begin 
to look bad for our hero, and the girl, who of 
course has fallen in love with him, begins to sus- 
pect that she has let herself fall into the clutches 
of a criminal. In due time, however, everything 
is ironed out, for the young man is not a criminai. 
He has merely run away from home to avoid 
a girl he doesn’t like, and his frantic 
mother has been responsible for the news flash and 
the police interference. 


marrying 


With this play, suspense was pyramided for 
each act so that the interest of the audience was 
held over till the next. The plot, though certainly 
not complicated, was sufficiently involved to keep 
you by your radio, waiting for the next scene. 
And that is what Princess Pat wants. 

The plays run approximately twenty-two min- 
utes, and are broken up into three acts of about 

qual length. The acts may be broken into scenes, 
if absolutely necessary, however, they prefer contin- 
uous action if possible. 


Princess Pat Company pays approximately 
seventy-five dollars for a script, and the address 
is 2709 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. Address 


a Gordon. 





Radio Station WXYZ of Detrcit, Michigan, is 
now a member of the up-and-coming Michigan 
Network, and has a well oiled staff of its own, 
headed by Fran Stryker. A free lance writer 
with a gem of an idea might break through here, 
so consider it a potential market. For WXYZ you 
will need something that has a commercial lean... 
something that the commercial department can go 
out and seil. 

WXYZ has a splendid dramatic staff and the 
scripts they use must be top-notch. Take, for 
example, the “Long Ranger’ series which Striker 
writes, and which is now one of the most popular 
programs on the air. It is carried by four sta- 
tions: WXYZ, WOR, WGN, and WSPD. If you 
can reach any of those stations in your town, tune 
in to some of these shows; thev’ll give you a first- 
hand idea of what you must approximate in the 
way of quality. It can be heard three nights a 
week at 8:30 p. m. 
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Radio Station WSPD, of Toledo, Ohio, is also a 
station, smaller but lively, to be age with. 
Manned by a staff of young men who know radio 
from the liver out, WSPD is making history, at 
least in Toledo. Jules Blair is the man to write 
to if you have anything for this station, and he 
would prefer not to be addressed at the station 
but at his home, which is in Toledo, at 326 
Machen Street. 

But don’t bother Blair with anything but top- 
notch material . . . and for your own benefit, send 
only brief synopses or ideas at first. Query him 
only if you have an idea for something new and 
different. Something that the sales department 
can sell. If he’s interested, he’ll answer, provided 
you enclosed a stamped envelope. If he isn’t, he 
won't. 

WSPD is a one-thousand watt station. 


A note concerning the transcription business. 

Mail or scripts sent to the Brunswick Radio 
Corporation, 666 Lake Shore Drive, in Chicago, 
is returned, marked “Moved, Left No Address.” 
This outfit was one of the leading makers of elec- 
trical transcriptions, but since it has apparently 
sung its swan song, you may as well save your 
postage. 

As for the RCA Manufacturing Company: 
Frank Walker, of the Studio and Recording 
Service, says that they do not make transcriptions, 
and are, naturally, not to be considered 
This is slightly baffling, since this company has, 
most certainly, made transcriptions in the past. 
However, check it off your list. 


a market. 


If you live near Denver, Colorado, try KFXF, 
202 Continental Oil Building. H. G. Pyle, to 
whom scripts should be sent, is partial to writers 
of that vicinity, and presents a rather steady 
market for scripts flavored with the thrills and ro- 
mance of the early pioneer days; and mining 
stories, too, are well liked. 

WCAU, powerful Philadelphia Station, with 
Stan Lee Broza in charge of scripts, has a par- 
ticular yen for losing scripts sent in by free lance 
writers, still, if you’re willing to risk it, you might 
try them with one-shots of various lengths. This 
is a big station and the standards are high. I sug- 
gest being doubly sure that you have a carbon 
in your files. 





Greeting Card Verse 
Mariet Letter 


By Ira GILBERT 


Mr. A. C. Fry of The Gibson Art Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is winding up his 1936 new 
Christmas Line and presumably verses for other 
seasons and occasions will go well with Gibsen just 
at this time. Mr. Fry is very interested in humor- 
ous material and now and then requests outstand- 


JANUARY, 
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LET ME SELL YOUR STORY 
FOR SCREEN PRODUCTION 


TO doubt you have several stories which 
would make excellent talking pictures. 
Perhaps you have original ideas for films but 
do not know exactly how to present them for 
studio consideration. 





This is part of the service I offer writers 
assisting them to create salable scenarios out 
of their own material. 


But, this is not enough. If your story is 
ever to reach the screen it must be submitted 
personally to Studio Editors by an accredited 
Agent. I have enjoyed such contact with 
Hollywood producers for sixteen years—only 
such a reputation as this in your agent can 
guarantee that your story will have its chance 
at the studios. 


My sales of $50,000 in the past year are 
proof of my success. 

Write for a free copy of my latest folder— 
it answers all your questions about screen 


writing. Learn the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. WD 1 























AUTHORSHIP 
Professional training in the technique and 
practice of creative writing. Endorsed by 
famous writers. igh percentag e of suc- 
cess. Inspirational atmosphere and _ en- 
vironment. Also correspondence course. 
Send for circular, 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley, California 











DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 
who are afraid they never will 


sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P.O. Box 63, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
[FRESTING FREE INFORMATION. 











POEMS-SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. Kindly 
enclose stampe self-addressed envelope with all in- 
quiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 








Combination Sersiee... Sivan ‘Stories 


Let EDITOR-SCENARIST and COMPOSER help you with 
tk screen story idea. COLILABORATION—Revision on 
able ideas 50/50 basis. no additi cag charge. Musical num- 
) supplied. APP RAIS: AL FEE $5. (If a screen story will 
sell, our representative can place it.) Highest Studio Rating. 
10% commission if no revision is needec 
MAIDEE CRAWFORD, Editor-Scenarist 

Manuela Budrow, Composer 

2057 Dracena Drive, HOLLYWOOD 





Suite 204, 
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POETS! 


Instruction and Criticism in Versewriting 


Most of my students who had never sold are now appearing 
widely. For one dollar and stamp I will read three lyrics, 
give sincere analysis of your ability, suggest lines of study 

Short story criticism and instruction for a limited number. 
Send stamp for terms, giving markets you wish to make. 

Contributor to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 
F. P. A.’s Conning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’s Best Poems, 
O'Brien's Best Short Stories, etc., ete. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


6413 West Sixth St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











[EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, prompt typing service on all manuscript 
work. Minor corrections (if requested), one carbon coy Dy. 
extra first and last pages, free Every page carefully 
proof-read. Mailed flat. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fee: 40c 
per thousand words; over 20,000 words, 35c per thousand; 
poetry, 2c per line. 


BETTY TAIPALE 


P. O. Box 1376 HIBBING, MINN. 



















new invention. No rules to memorize. raed \| 
a fascinating game. Spare-time study, 15 
minutes each day, quickly gives you com | 
mand of English. Send for free book ‘‘How | 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes |/|| 
Write today. 1H] 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH Hi] 
1181 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y.||/| 








a day.” 














s 
Novels — Short Stories — Plays 
Constructive Criticism Guaranteed 
Praised by Faith Baldwin, Gertrude Atherton, Mary Austin 
Octavus Roy Cohen, and many others. Expert Analysis by 
an Expert. 15 years’ Experience. No dissatisfied Clients 
Reasonable Rates. 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








yz MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly typed on bond paper, 81x11, carbon copy, 
free, and extra first page. Prose, at 35¢ per thousand 
words. Poetry, 10c per page. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Three years experience. 


JOHN W. KOCH 
3223 Marshall Drive, Little Rock, Ark. 








* 
F. E. WOLVERTON 


Cape Girardeau Missouri 


offers criticism, collaboration, instruction, and sales 
service on short stories at rates you can afford 
to pay. 
1 am managing editor of SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS; editor of FIRST STORIES; author of SIX FIC- 
TION FORMULAS and of numerous published 
short stories; ex-English teacher. 

Established in 1928 

Continuous advertising in Digest 

1700 satisfied clients 

Chamber of Commerce reference 

New York City sales agent 
Write for details and/or free copy of 

FIRST STORIES 
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ing sentimental numbers, such as their best sellers 
“Somebody Cares,” “My Gift of Love,” “I Like 
You,” etc. Their rates vary, according to the 
value of the material to them, but they are never 


below 50c per line. Reports are prompt. 

Miss Mary Johnson, Editor, Hall Brothers, Inc., 
Grand Ave. and Walnut, at 26th, Kansas City, 
Missouri, is building the Valentine line at present. 
Novelty ideas are always welcome for this line and 
writers who can be really funny in a whimsical 
way are sure of large checks. 

Miss Johnson is willing to consider outstanding 
material for any season or occasion at any time 
and the rates are 50c per line. 

Recent checks from C. B. Lovewell, Editor, 
McKenzie Engraving Company, 1010 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass., have been in payment 
for humorous Everyday material. This firm spec- 
ifies material of a humorous nature for their Every- 
day Line and sentiments of a more or less “neu- 
tral” flavor—the kind that can be sent to anyone— 
for their Christmas Cards. The rate is 25c per 
line and reports are prompt. 

Mr. M. H. Fuld, Editor, Julius Pollak & Sons, 
Inc., 141-155 East 25th St., New York, N. Y., has 
finished the Valentine, Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Everyday Lines and is out of the market at 
present. Pollak’s next requirements will be re- 
ported in this column. 

R. Swan, Editor, Quality Art Novelty Com- 
pany, Eveready Building, Thompson Ave. and 
Manley St., Long Island City, N. Y., is still in the 
market for Christmas material. Recent checks 
have been in payment for Christmas and New 
Year sentiments of the ‘“‘wisecrack” type, sug- 
gesting a design. 25c per line. 

Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., advise they will be in the market 
“after the first of the year” for religious Christmas 
and Birthday material. They are absolutely not 
interested in the preachy type of sentiment, and 
material for this firm must contain some worth- 
while idea presented in a deeply religious way. 

At times they buy sentiments of the clever type, 
but obviously this material must be of a nature 
that does not conflict with the balance—and great- 
er portion—of their line. 

Reports are very prompt and the rate is quite 
low. 

Mr. Close of the Auburn Greeting Card Division 
of the Messenger Corporation, Auburn, Indiana, 
has finished his Christmas Line and is out of the 
market. 

Miss Hannah Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engraving 
Company, 52 Duane St., New York, N. Y., is now 
editing the Christmas Line. She requests short, 
clever sentiments that express the old, old Christ- 
mas wish in a new and novel manner. General 


material will be considered first, and as soon as 
the general line is complete, the “Relative” sec- 
tion will be edited. 

Miss Trauring, as most of you know, is a very 
friendly editor and very considerate of writers. 
The rate is 50c per line. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 South Wabash 
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Ave., Chicago, Ill., have been editing their Every- 
day Line and outstanding numbers for this line 
may still find a welcome with them. 50c per line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., having closed their Christmas 
Contest, will undoubtedly be more interested in 
sentiments for seasons other than Christmas. 
Prompt reports and 50c per line. 

Mr. Charles Schwer, 171 Elm St., Westfield, 
Mass., publisher of Christmas and Everyday boxed 
assortments, advised some time ago that he is 
always willing to review verses for Christmas and 
the more general Everyday occasions, but that he 
reads thousands of sentiments without finding one 
that is acceptable. He does not publish relative 
cards. 

A check received recently from the Sandford 
Card Company, Dansville, N. Y., was in payment 
for general birthday and illness material. Reports 
are more or less slow and the rate is $1.00 per 
verse. 

This is the time of year most publishers of boxed 
assortments begin compiling their lines and the 
following firms will be interested in reviewing 
Christmas and Everyday sentiments within the 
next month or so: 

Tichnor Brothers, 1 
bridge, Mass. 

Artistic Card Company, Elmira, New York. This 
firm makes a copy of sentiments appealing to them, 
returning the writer’s originals. If and when they 
use these sentiments, they forward the writer a 
check. Writers should be very careful to avoid 
mixups and double sales. 

Friendship Studios, Elmira, New York. 

Leecraft Studio, 2417 W. Pacific, Spokane, Wn. 


Road, Cam- 


University 





Literary Contests 
Mr. Willets conducts over a dozen contest columns and 
features in magazines and newspapers. One of his 
columns is also syndicated by the United Press. He is 
probably the country’s foremost authority on contests. 

Happy Days, authorized weekly newspaper of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., book publishers, are reported to be 
conducting a CCC book competition wherein 
a minimum of $500 is guaranteed (against roy- 
alties) for the best manuscript ranging from 
50,000 to 100,000 words in length which relates 
to CCC matters. The book may be either fact 
or fiction. This offer is open to anyone, whether 
or not a member of or associated with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the work and purpose of 
which the sponsors of this competition consider 
of sufficient importance to deserve treatment in 
book form. For further details write the Compe- 
tition Editor, Happy Days, Washington, D. C. 
Closes April 1, 1936. 

* * - 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, is conducting a $1,000 “Red Badge” 
mystery-detective prize novel competition where- 
in the prize ( an advance on royalties) will be 
paid for the most suitable original manuscript of 
not less than 70,000 words submitted before 


January, 1936 


O you believe you may 
have an aptitude for 
writing that—properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an experieneed critic? Dr. Bur- 
ton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really want 
to know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 
“Your Analysis Test Report is wonderful and 
pointed out my errors in such a way that I will 
never forget it,” writes Florence Battle. 
“Honest, straight- from -the-shoulder”—‘“‘the best 
criticism my work has ever had”—“you hit on my 
weaknesses”—‘“none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obligation 
by the 
Richad Burton Course 
e ( ; f e OO, t . 
This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 


saves you months of tedious effort, 
shows you how to write stories that sell. 


RESULTS COUNT! 





Dr. Burton “I write to tell you that I have scored 
again! My short-short sold on its first 
trip! Have just received from Rural Progress a check for 


$40.00."—Roth Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage 
writes: “Last week I received my check for $115.00 for 
my story, ‘The Dance of Death,’ which I submitted to 
Famous Detective Cases, Macfadden’s latest publication, 
and a personal letter from the Editor asking me to submit 
them more material.” 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 
oints and weaknesses. As ‘The 
chool of Personal Service in Cre- 
ative Writing’’ we offer this service 
without obligation. No salesman will 
call on you. 
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Inc. 
102-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Richard Burton Schools, 


Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and infor- 
mation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. 
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structive criticism of ficiiun and article 


individual needs. No assi 
scenarios. An intensive four-lesson course. 


wks are standard. Write for Booklet B. 
advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - 


stants, marketing. 


LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 


one thing—take your artistic and cummercial fiction ability 
whatever it may be, aud increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very goud in- 


vestment. [Houpest diagnesis of your prospects; thurough con 
i 3; a ‘‘one-Man’’ course 
of instruction—no set program but entirely determined by your 


poetry. plays or 


Neither 4 nor 40 
lessons can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on 
your feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. 
25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Deiineator, ete.) and 
@ as independent teacher and critic: my standing is known 
particularly as finder and developer of new writers; my three 
i Special service for 


Back of me are 


Carmel, N. Y. 





poems to make a book, you 


Harrison, called by the DESERET NEWS 
“‘the chief prince and benevolent god-father for most poets.’ 
We have issued books by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Wood, Ralph Cheyney, Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 
Benj. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 


Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 


IF YOU WRITE POETRY 


you will want to contribute to POETRY WORLD, America’s 
most quoted verse monthly, sold by subscription only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for sample copy. And if you have sufficient 
will want it published by Henry 
(Salt Lake City) 





Extra outside sheets and carbon free 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar 


260 Glenn Avenue 


Manuscripts Carefully Typed 
And Returned Promptly 


Minor corrections 
Proof read and 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words, discount on 20,000 or 
more words. Poetry lc per line Inquiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER 
BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 








at a price you can afford to pay. 


ticulars or send 25c for sample lesson 
DORIS GARST, 301 North Fifth, 


WRITERS! Sew isound ton 
e BEEN LOOKING FOR-- 
A practical course in the FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY WRITING 


I cant promise to make a writer of you, but if you have what it 
takes, 1 CAN greatly shorten and make easier your term of appren- 
ticeship. I guarantee that this course gives more practica] and 
commonsense aid than other courses costing many times as much. 
For the more advanced writer I offer my practical collaboration service. 

I sell my own stories; I can help you sell yours. Write for par- 


Douglas, Wyoming 








theses by experienced manuscript 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special 
Mimeographing. 


26 Amberst Road 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


typist. Carbon 
Scripts mailed 
rate on books. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
Wellesley, Mass. 












ability tests, no flattery. 


Free. 


1836 Champa Street 





| al YA) 
SIMPLIFIED—COMPLETE—STIMULATING 
’ And—at last—a course brilliantly planned 


——eala «(in its every lesson and assignment, for 
the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 


The S. T. C. 


gives you full value in expert training that brings 
results. Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


Denver, Colo. 





“The Way Past the Editor.” 





are Be fe nee eee tee a 
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Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
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June 15, 1936. Intending participants should 
write for detailed information. 
* * oe 
The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., is conducting its Ninth Annual 
Prize Competition, this time offering $20 for the 
best essay not exceeding 1,000 words on “Authors 
I Have Met”. Manuscripts may deal with one 
or more authors of note whom the participant has 
actually known, met, heard lecture, or even merely 
seen. Closes June 1, 1936. 
* 


* * 


Stamp and Cover Collecting, published month- 
ly by the Dietz Press, 109 E. Cary Street., Rich- 
mond, Va., offers $5, $2.50 and $1 each for ac- 
cepted non-winners in a monthly competition essay 
on “My Greatest Thrill in Stamp Collecting.” 
According to the sponsor: “Every collector has 
experienced some big thrill in his collecting 
proclivities—and such experiences are always read 
with a great deal of interest by other collectors. 
“The series started in September 1935 and will 
run for six months. 

While on the subject, here is a list of out- 
standing American philatelic periodicals: 

Linn’s Weekly Stamp News, Columbus, O,, 
Stamp Collector's Digest, 852 Cypress Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Stamps, 100 6th Avenue, New 
York City, Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, Port- 
land Me., Kelly’s Monthly Stamp News, Prince- 
ton Wisc., The Western Stamp Collector, Albany, 
Ore., Weekly Philatelic Gossip, Holton Kan. 

* * * 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation for the 
encouragement of Juvenile Literature in America 
offers $1,200 (or more) annually in prizes for 
the best original manuscripts of stories and plays 
for children. A _ beautiful brochure explaining 
the competition and the history of the organiza- 
tion sponsoring it will be sent to anyone on 
request to the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 
523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

This foundation was established in 1934. Its 
first annual contest closed Feb. 1, 1935, the first 
prize going to Russell Gordon Carter for “The 
Horse from Wyoming”. 

* - * 

The Fewish Publication Society of America, 
Broad and Spring St., Philadelphia, Pa., offers 
$2,500 known as the “Edwin Wolf Award” for 
a novel of Jewish interest in a contest closing 
April 15. The society has reserved the right to 
withdraw the award should no entry of sufficient 
merit be received. Manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted under a nom de plume with author’s 
correct name and address in an accompanying 
sealed envelope. 

* * « 

The University of Chicago offers $500 for a 
full length play in a competition open to every 
resident of the United States. It is recommended 
that entries be a representation or interpretaion 
of American Life. For complete details write The 
Charles H. Sergel Play Contest, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Closes April 1. 
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The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union offers $100 in four cash prizes for orations 
and declamations to be used in recitation con- 
tests which are sponsored by the organization. 
Material submitted must be original and hereto- 
fore unpublished. It should be developed along 
any of the following lines to show the value of 
total abstinence: 

Business efficiency, health, citizenship-civic wel- 
fare, success in sports and athletics, safety in 
traffic and elsewhere, social life, spiritual life. 

Two classes of manuscripts are desired. The 
first, orations for recitation by adults and youths 
having a maximum length of 1,000 words and 
a minimum of 750 words; the second, declama- 
tions for recitation by boys and girls under high 
school age having a maximum length of 600 
words and a minimum of 400 werds. In both 
classes the prizes will be $40 first and $10 
second. The sponsors also reserve the right to 
purchase at Yc per word any non-winning 
manuscript. This offer closes March 31, 1936. 
For further details write the National W.C.T.U. 
Publishing House, Evanston, Ill. (We suggest 
asking for bound copies of winning declamations 
of previous years. A study of these former win- 
ners will point the way to the correct preparation 
of new material). 

#* * a 

Wilmer Shepherd, 7r., 6230 North 4th Street., 
Philadelphia, Pa., popular mentor in the field of 
“Contest Technique”, offers a first prize of $10 
and 10 awards of $1 each in a simple but 
interesting competition wherein participants are 
asked to select novel, arresting and picturesque 
ideas, phrases and sentences discovered in modern 
advertising. Everyone may compete and _ the 
judges will be pupils enrolled in Shepherd’s 
courses. Each entrant limited to 10 contributions 
which may, if desired, be sent on _ postcards. 
Give both sentence and name of product. 
Example: “Like the cool side of a pillow on 
a hot night—Kriss Kross Razor Blades.” Closes 
on postmark of Jan. 31. 

a * oa 


Contest Tips and Odd Bits—The American 
Legion Monthly, 521 5th Avenue, New York 
has been offering $500 monthly in 27 cash prizes 
for thrilling World War stories. American Maga- 
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zine, 250 Park Avenue, New York City, has been 
paying $25 for complete short-short stories of 
not more than 500 words. Liberty Weekly, 1926 
Broadway, New York City, continues to pay “up 
to $500 each” for short-shorts . . . Writers must 
learn NOT to send unpublished stories to Double- 
day Doran & Co., for consideration in the O. 
Henry Memorial Awards. 

“Will Rogers—His Place and Influence in Ameri- 
can Life” is the subject for The Elks National 
Foundation Scholarship Awards for 1935-36. 
These amount to one of $1,000 and two of $300 
each for essays written by students in the senior 
or graduating classes of any high school or 
college preparatory school, or in any _ under- 
graduate class of a recognized college, provided 
they are resident within the jurisdiction of the 
B. P. O. E. All applications to participate 
should be filed with Chairman John F. Malley, 
15 State Street, Boston Mass., before Feb. 1. 

Details of a $25,000 true story manuscript 
contest will appear in all Macfadden Publica- 
tions during January. To win Macfadden prizes a 
study of the Macfadden “‘style” is essential. 

National Contest Headquarters estimates that 
more than 3,000 prize competitions are now in 
progress throughout the United States. Less 
than ten per cent of them are of a distinctly 
literary nature. To list even that small number 
with full details would require more space than 
this entire magazine. Another ten per cent are 
for photographers, both amateur and professional. 
About forty per cent are of the statement, essay, 
puzzle varieties and the remainder are for letters, 
recipes, jokes, descriptions, and so on. There are 
a number of magazines which are entirely de- 
voted to announcements of these “popular” con- 
tests, as follows: 


The Contest News, Toledo, O., The Contest 
World, Buffalo, N. Y., Healy’s Contest Bulletin, 
20 West Washington St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and The Monthly Contest Guide, 1819 Marshall 
Avenue., St. Paul, Minn., and The Contest Maga- 
zine, Upland, Ind. 

The Radio Dial, Cincinnati, O., features a 
weekly department written by Clarence B. Farrar 
(The Atlanta All America Contestar) which 
comments at length on all radio prize offers, 
both popular and literary. 
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RE you satisfied with the royalties you 
receive from U. S. publication alone? 
Have you thought about selling motion 
picture, foreign and second serial rights? Why 
not let my organization exploit every possible 
avenue of added income for you? 
If you are ignoring the foreign, motion pic- 
ture and syndicate markets, you are missing 


possible sources of tremendous added revenue. 
One novelist whose sales in this country were 
negligible sold over 200,000 books in Australia. 
Last month I sold a short story in London for 
8 guineas which previously brought the writer 
only $20 in this country. A post card will 
bring my Free Circular W-136 which de- 
scribes my UNIFIED SALES PLAN. 





OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





4333 Castelio Ave., 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 














General, Literary, Fiction 
The Alaska Sportsman, P. O. Box C-12, Ketch- 


ikan, Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
authoritative stories of Alaska game hunting, 


Alaska adventures and experiences written by 
Alaskans or those who have visited this great 
Territory and can write authoritatively. Not con- 
fined to any one field except that articles and 
stories must give a true picture of the country 
and interest Alaskans and those interested in 
outdoor Alaska. We want photographs to illus- 
trate articles, but they are not necessary, provided 
the material lends itself to drawn _ illustrations. 
We use very little verse. We report immediately 
and pay %c a word on publication.” 


American Swedish Monthly, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Johan Liljecrants, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want articles of about two thousand words, 
exceptionally longer, dealing with outstanding en- 
terprise, especially cultural, of Swedes and their 
descendants in the United States; or with out- 
standing Americans of Swedish descent, empha- 
sizing the “human interest” element; or with 
first-hand impressions of Swedish economic, social, 
political, and cultural developments that may be 
thought of interest to American readers; or with 
first-hand impression of outstanding Swedes (in 


Sweden) of today. Short stories with Swedish 
immigrant life in the United States as_ back- 
ground. Not to exceed five thousand words. 


Occasionally we use photographs; no verse. We 
report within two weeks, and pay $25 per article, 
payable on publication.” 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Mr. Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy. “We use realistic crime-detective 
fiction, 4,000 words to 20,000 words; no serials. 
Natural, convincing action, conversation. Several 
likable characters to offset sordidness of theme. 
We do not want stories of foreign locale, horror 
stuff, etc. We are primarily interested in straight 
action, not deduction, with the action bringing 
out the characters in conflict and the story. 

No photographs ; no verse. We report on manu- 
scripts within seven days, and pay lc a word, and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Hilltop Magazine, High Springs, Florida. Sophie 
Jean Irving, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 60c a copy ; 
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$2 a year. Hilltop Magazine is not in the “Little” 
Magazine class, but is a quality publication of 
Literature, Music, and Art. Sixty new writers 
each issue. ““We want short stories, not to exceed 
two thousand words. Personality and biographical 
sketches of authors, artists, and composers, not 
more than fifteen hundred words. Essays of a phil- 
osophical nature from one hundred to five hun- 
dred words. Music not to exceed three pages. 
Wood cuts, etchings, photographs for reproduction 
to 5% x7¥ inches. Should be carefully packed. 
Poetry should not exceed twenty-four lines. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
2c a word for prose; 20c a line for poetry, on 
publication.” 


Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street, New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “Pictorial Re- 
view is always in the market for short stories 
and serials which will appeal to women; and 
for articles of compelling interest to a nation- 
wide audience of millions. We also publish poems 
occasionally ; but we cannot use long narrative 
verse or plays. The best way to size up the sort 
of material we buy is to study recent issues of the 
magazine. We do not use photographs. Occasion- 
ally we use poetry as filler, but we cannot use 
long narrative verse. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay on acceptance, at no 
fixed rates, but we offer good prices for good 
work.” 


Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Lowry Charles Wimberly, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1 a year. “We use stories 
up to five thousand words; articles up to 4000 
words, and poems up to sixty lines, but all must 
be of a very high literary merit. We report on 
manuscripts within a month, but do not pay for 
material.” 


Ranch Romances, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued every 
two weeks; 15c a copy; $3 a year. We use 
romantic western stories; 4,000 to 6,000 words 
for short stories; 10,000 to 12,000 words for 
novelettes; 25,000 to 30,000 words for novels; 
and up to 60,000 words for serials We rarely 
use photographs, and poetry only occasionally. 
We report within two weeks and pay Ic a word, 
on acceptance.” 


The Revolutionary, 402 West 33rd Street, 
N. Y. C. Group editorship; J. Jones, Secy. Any 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 


book 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


All books selected make 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


interesting reading and 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 

Oxford University Press 
The Correct Word and How to 


J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus...... ite lag 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Desk Reference Book......... 1.50 


Wm. Dana Orcutt 


Dictionary of American Slang.. 2.50 
Maurice H. Weseen 
1001 Questions and Answers in 


English Grammar........... as 
Hathaway 

A Working Grammar of Eng- 

ie Is 6 ors:6:0r5-0.0:58'0-00:9 2.00 


James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antonyms...... 2.50 


Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary........... 1.25 
SO aaa re 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
a eee 35 
Hartrampf’s Vocabulary........ 5.00 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
A Eee 2.50 


Peter Dixon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Conscious Story Technique.... 1.25 
David Rafflelock 

Narrative Technique........... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writing the Short Story......+ 2.60 


ferg Esenwein 
The Only Two Ways to Write 
Oe, eae 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story...... 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50 





Children’s Stories and How to 
WEE. Wiis owas ess dewe-~ 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 


Fiction Writers on _ Fiction 
REY Sic ck Deane tec nese a 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
he Writing of Fiction babes 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction. 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Juvenile Story Writing........ 2.00 


Robinson 


Twenty Problems of the Fiction 
WINE Sai cra :c'e os Nuss @enerscigareien 5.00 
Gallishaw 
How to — a Short Story... .65 
Quirk 
Best maniibaa Short Stories of 
| SNe 
Edward J. O’Brien 
POETRY OR VERSE 
eee eee 50 
4. Chassanow 
Pegasus Pulls a Hack......... 3.00 
Berton Braley 
Art of Versification........... 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 


Rhymes and Meters........... Br i 
Horatio Winslow 
Valker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Walker 
Craft of Poetry... .02.c0c00. 208 
Clement Wood 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathicu 
1935 Writer’s & Artist’s Year 
NG on ca a eae benno aaa e 1.75 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1935 Year Book and Market 
Guide 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Around the Copy Desk. 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
lications 
*, A. Orth 
Facts About Popular Song Writ- 
DE © viewiune vee keneneear as 1.50 


Sigmund Spaeth 


Underworld Prison Slang...... 1.00 
Freese 

Psychology for the Writer..... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

The Weitere Bodh... ccccecce 2.50 


James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Writing Novels to Sell........ 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing...... 1.00 
Fred Ziv 

Making eT Sere 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
E rennecke 

BGieec’s Chelss....ccccccvceses 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Landing the Editor’s Checks... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Art of Song Writing...... 1.00 
Al Dubin 

Profitable setiemineind for Trade 

Journals ... ae 

H. Rossiter Snyder. 

Writing the Sex Novel........ 1.00 

Western Thrillers............. 2.00 
Leo Margulies 

Where and How to Sell Photo- 

BOGE 6.00s040 tas snarnnvens 50 


H. Rossiter Snyder 
$50 a Week with Car & Camera 1.50 





H. Bedford Jones Chats on Feature Writing..... 2.75 
' ee ne k 
Mitins Wieeiiced) Mieesss of PLOT CONSTRUCTION Harrington 
Short Story Writing........ 1.00 | Plotto ...................... 25.00 | Thesaurus of Slang........... 1.75 
Agnes Reeve Wm, Wallace Cook Howard Rose 
Trial P he ee Licelseawaenie 3.00 | Art of Inventing Characters. ... 2.50 | How to Study Literature...... 85 
ac ’oodford Georges Polti 
7 . Gestest TE vcccccvesecsvaec 1.00 
Stories You Can Sell......... 3.00 | Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 a 
Laurence D’Orsay Georges Polti These Stories Ps to Market 2.00 
Writing for Profit............. 3.00 | Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 hctignand--sclguaes 
D. Wilhelm Henry Albert Phillips Learning to Write............ 1.00 
Technique of Fiction Writing.. 1.75 | Plotting the Short Story...... -50 | Photo-Market Guide........... 50 
R. S. Dowst Chunn John P. Lyons 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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contributor whose work is accepted automatically 
becomes a member of the editorial group. Issued 
quarterly; 10c a copy; twelve issues, $1. “We 
use revolutionary literature, art, politics, science, 


etc., up to one thousand words. Drawings and 
photographs of social, revolutionary significance 
in form or conteni. We report within a month, 
but do not pay.” 


Vers Mahon 


Bard, Jackson, 
Sheppard and Margaret 
Editors. Issued quarterly ; 
year. “We are essentially a magazine for begin- 
ning poets, though we are happy to include 
well known writers as well. Preference is given 
to poems of fourteen lines or less, though a few 
long poems are used in each issue. It is our 
aim to present the best poetry being produced 
at present, and to develop promising poets. We do 
not make payment for material accepted, but 
numerous prizes are offered and every attempt 
is made to place our contributors before the 
public.” 


Missouri. Myrtle Vorst 
Ferguson Henderson, 
35c a copy; $1 a 


The 


Bozart-Westminster, Oglethorpe University, 
Oglethorpe, Georgia. James Routh, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Most of 
our material is verse, although we publish criti- 
cisms, critical or gossipy articles, especially on 
poetry; a few short stories; and a few special 
articles. Photographs. We report within two 
weeks, but do not pay for material except in 
cash prizes.” 


Cycle, Homestead, Florida. Lily Lawrence Bow, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We use only short poems, but they must be 
good. No photographs. We pay only in prizes.” 

Poetry A Magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Harriet Monroe, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; “We use 
poems—any length, provided they are not too 
long for a single issue. The best available in 
English. Manuscripts must be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, otherwise they 
will not be returned. Stamps are not sufficient. 
No photographs. We report within two weeks, 
and pay $6 to $7 a page, on publication.” 


$3 a year. 


The Poetry Digest, 
New York City. Alan 
monthly; 25c a copy; 


220 West 42nd Street, 
F. Pater, Editor. Issued 
$3 a year. “This maga- 
zine is interested only in reprints. It does not 
publish any original poetry. The magazine is 
essentially a digest magazine, and as such will 
accept only poems originally published in some 
magazine of recent date. Those 
who wish to submit material must bear in mind 
that only published work should be sent to the 
editor. Articles relating to poets and poetry, also 
published, will be considered.” 


contributors 


Shards, Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia. Constance 
Deming Lewis, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 


WRrITER’s Dicest 








copy; $1 a year. “We use first class poetry 
under fifty lines; articles and book reviews from 
well known writers, usually on request. No photo- 


graphs. We report within two weeks, but do not 
pay for material, except in prizes.” 

Skyline, Monthly Poetry Section, TOP OQ’ 
THE WORLD, Gunnison, Colorado. Annarrah 


Lee Stewart, Editor. (Address Box 224). Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We accept 
poetry of quality by known or unknown poets, 
preferably not over sixteen or twenty lines, 
because of the limited space and because we 
want to run as Many poems as we Can per issue. 
We much prefer good poems by unknown poets, 
rather than the facile jingles thrown off by 
well known and much heralded poets. We offer 
annual prizes in money and in books. As our 
paper has quite a circulation in Western Colorado, 
and is exchanged with many college libraries it 
offers an excellent opportunity for poets to obtain 
a following.” 


Spirit, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
John Gilland Bruini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly, 
beginning January; 35c a copy; $2 a year. 
Spirit is published by The Catholic Poetry Society 
of America and considers for publication only 
poems by its members. All interested in poetry, 
irrespective of faith, are welcomed to membership 
which is one dollar a year. Members receive 
the news organ of the Society, The Bulletin, issued 
bi-monthly, and are entitled to participate in 
activities of Local Units. A free bureau of criti- 
cism has been established in connection with 
Spirit and all members who submit to it are, on 
request, given a criticism of their poems when 
and as often as they submit. Membership does 
not include a subscription to the magazine. 


Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, 939 Woody- 
crest Avenue, New York City. Stanton C. Cob- 
lentz Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a 
year. “We publish any type of poetry, except 
free verse. Lyrics preferred. We rarely use any- 
thing much over fifty lines, though we will con- 
sider longer works if they be of extraordinary 
quality. We are always glad to consider brief 
reviews of current books in the poetic field. We 
are ready to consider articles, of one thousand 
to fifteen hundred words in length, on neglected 
poets, American or British, who are no longer 
living. No photographs. We rarely use any free 
verse. Lyrics preferred. We report within three 
weeks and pay only in occasional prizes.” 


Markets For Plays 


The Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Theodore John- 
son, Editor. “We use dramatic material for 
amateur and Little Theatre groups. The amateur 
field takes in almost entirely school and church 
groups. One-act plays are over-crowding us at 
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the present time; we prefer to see three-act 
plays.” 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. C. Sindelar, Editor. ‘We 
want plays for children, and particularly for 
school use. Special day material, including all 
school holidays, and Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, etc. Both plays and recitations desired. 
Reports within three weeks and payment is made 
in cash, immediately on acceptance.” 


Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. “We use full-length plays, preferably with 
themes expounding vital problems of modern life. 
No mystery plays, and no farces.” 


Brock Pemberton, 244 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Theatrical producer. “We consider 
full length, two or three act plays on new subjects, 
or on old subjects newly treated.” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Sr., Editor. ““We use plays, 
dialogues, readings, etc. for church and school 
use. We report on manuscripts as soon as pos- 
sible, and pay according to manuscript, in out- 
right purchase.” 


Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 14 East 
38th Street, New York City. William M. Sloane, 
III, Editor. ““‘We use plays and entertainments 
with more men than women in the case. The 
plays should have one setting, the simpler the 


better. They should be absolutely clean. No 
costume plays. Also like minstrel shows for 
amateurs. We report as soon as possible and 


payment is made at time of purchase, depending 
on quality of material.” 


The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Frank W. 
Shoemaker, Editor. “‘We use one or three act 
plays, comedies, farces, dramas or straight plays, 
modern in type, simple in setting and easy to 
produce. For amateur groups. We report within 
two weeks, and pay according to merit of the 
work.” 


Peterboro Players, Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
Edith Boud Stearns, Editor. “We want good 
plays of any type and any length. We report 
on manuscripts within a month, and pay by 
arrangement with the author.” 


Radio Magazines 


All-Wave Radio, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. G. S. Granger, Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use non-technical 
radio articles; human-interest articles dealing 
with some phase of radio; maximum length two 
thousand words. Photographs. We report on 
Manuscripts within two weeks, and pay Ic a 
word, on publication.” 
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Beginners 





ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly 
explain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for 
the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be able 
to compose good readable English in 
the approved editorial style. Only sin- 
cere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under expertenced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
detatls and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 


Writing. This put me under no obligation. 

DEE diate sn adn ers hss bande yeentdtwe ee cain weh 
pS Eee TOT TET eT CTT LE LT CTT Te 
CR i eicraicadip s 008 $9505 ted drew es. RORY waa be seams 














*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back guarantee on all enrollments. 





















































WrITER’s DIcEsT 





Have you ever been depressed by the 
feeling that most literary critics EX- 
PECT to find something WRONG 
with your work ? 


Whenever I read a manuscript, I am 
seeking its GOOD points because I 
know, if there be enough of these, it 
will SELL in spite of minor defects. 
Briefly: I am not seeking PERFECT 
stories; but SALABLE stories. 


I have a sales plan which WORKS; 
the details of which are yours for a 
postal. Address either office. 





Daniel Ryerson 


MANUSCRIPT SALES, 
EXCLUSIVELY 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 
644 West Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 








| 
| 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts expertly done on best quality bond paper, 
carbon free, minor corrections if requested. All pages 
proof read, 35c per 1,000 words, special rates on 
20,000 or more words. Prompt return. 

W. C. HOLLAND 


4713 Roland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


WRITER'S and CONTESTANT'S SUPPLIES 


Buy from us and be sure of QUALITY SUPPLIES. 
We handle only the best grades procurable and our 
Prices are always right. Send for our 1935-36 Genera! 
Catalog, now ready, listing all kinds of supplies, books 
and helps for writers and contest “‘fans.”’ It’s Free. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Upland, Ind. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 











Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling. punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read 
Mailed fiat. Forty cents 1,000 word. 20 per cent discount 


on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 


Eyes. NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











“WRITERS WANTED" 


Syndicate Expanding. More Writers Needed. 
Beginners favored. Not a Correspondence 
School. 


GOLDEN GATE PRESS SERVICE 
P. O. Box 141, 


San Jose, Calif. 














QST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Kenneth B. Warner, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
technical articles concerning construction and 
operation of amateur radio station equipment; 
general interest articles and features of interest 
to radio amateurs. Lengths up to 5,000 or 
6,000 words; longer on special arrangement. 
Photographs illustrating articles or other material ; 
cartoons, designs, etc. all having an amateur 
angle. This is the only type of material for 
which payment is made. We report on manuscripts 
immediately, but do not pay for material.” 


Radio Mirror. 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Fred R. Sammis, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use personality stories 
with human interest angles; stories from 2,500 
to 3,500 words. Photographs, new shots. We report 
on manuscripts within a week and pay $50 and 
up per article after acceptance.” 


Short Wave Craft, 99 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
construction articles on short wave sets, including 
receivers and transmitters, particularly receivers 
for short-wave ‘broadcast’ reception, articles 
running from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
words in length. General articles on short waves 
also welcome, but it is best to send synopsis of 
article first for approval. Photographs. We report 
on manuscripts immediately, and pay according 
to the merit of the article, on publication.” 


Short Wave News and Technical Review, 
1107 Broadway, New York City. Frank A. Petrie, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We particularly invite writers with a knowledge 
of short wave radio problems and technique to 
submit technical and feature articles. Length 
from 1,000 or even 500 to 2,500 words. Fiction 
with a short-wave motif, cartoon ideas, and even 
short-wave jokes are in our line. Pays Yac a 
word, on publication. We invite writers’ queries.” 


Trade Journals 


The American Dry Cleaner, 622 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Illinois. W. H. Stouffer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; circulation is free-controlled. It 
goes to every known owner of a drycleaning 
plant in the United States. ‘‘We are in the market 
for short articles from free lance writers. No 
article should exceed fifteen hundred words in 
length. Most of the magazine is staff written, 
but unsolicited material is accepted only when 
the writer displays a thorough knowledge of 
drycleaning problems. We are not interested in 
shorts or fillers. We suggest that at least three 
issues of the magazine be thoroughly studied 
by the writer before he attempts to submit mater- 
ial. Manuscripts are reported on within ten days. 
Payment is made upon acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 
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American Laundry Digest, 622 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, Illinois. W. H. Stouffer, Editor. 
A new trade magazine beginning publication in 
January, to be issued monthly. Circulation is 
free-controlled. It will go to every known owner 
of a commercial power laundry, and operator of 
an institutional power laundry in the United 
States. Editorial requirements are similar to The 
American Dry Cleaner, except that writers are 
requested to make an adequate distinction be- 
tween the laundry and drycleaning fields. 


Beauty Quest, Plainfield, Indiana. Mary E. 
Dunning, Editor. Issued monthly; $2 a year. 
“We are very anxious to obtain articles of two 
hundred to five hundred words, on practical 
beauty suggestions. Such articles must fit into 
the beauty shop viewpoint. We are not interested 
in beauty formulas to be used at home. Our 
magazine will circulate chiefly among beauty 
shops and will be read by their patrons while 
waiting for appointments or receiving services. 
We will be glad to send sample copies to any 
interested writer. We have the only magazine of 
its type on the market at the present time and it 
is almost essential that it be looked over to under- 
stand its aim. We use photographs of unusual 
hair styles, health exercises, cosmetic applications, 
style suggestions, etc. No verse. We report on 
manuscripts immediately and pay Yec to l¥ac a 
word, on publication.” 


Brewery Age, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Joseph Dubin, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
30c a copy; $3 a year. “We use advertising, 
merchandising, and technical articles relating to 
or of interest to the brewing industry. We report 
on manuscripts immediately, and pay lc a word 
on publication.” 


Electronics, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Keith Henney, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $5 a year. “We use articles of inter- 
est to engineers, making or using vacuum tubes 
in any manner. News items of technical interest 
or equipment or personal changes. Photographs. 
We report on manuscripts immediately, and pay 
$12.50 per printed page.” 


Luggage & Leather Goods, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City. Doris Burrell, Fashion Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
can use articles on handbag departments and 
stories about handbag buyers or merchandise 
Managers over this department. Preferably from 
department stores of fairly good size. The story 
should contain a good analysis of buyers methods ; 
how she maintains volume, how she samples or 
has represented in stocks higher priced merchan- 
dise, how she registers fashion ideas, what pro- 
motional methods are used. Writer should have 
some merchandising background or else be cap- 
able of very accurate reporting. Articles should 
be 750 to 1,000 words. Can use at all times 
short news notes on buyers making changes, win- 
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We Can Help You 


'WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 
present-day market conditions, gathered in the 
heart of the publishing world. a rsonal ac- 
quaintance with practically every itor of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
uidance, and you can count on us for abso 
ute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, 
Ida_ Tarbel Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin 
Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chenery, 
William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln Mac Veagh, H. C. Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, a Stone- 
man Douglas, H. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





COLLABORATE 


my creative assistance. pay me only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. I supply the teehnique—vivid yoy 
characters that live: novel, original plots; true-to-life Salegee, 
ete. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentations; 
on Travel. Fiction, Psychology, Current atom po -_ Problems. So- 
ciolo Autobiographies, etc., also el re-written on a 
22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted c any form. 
ppears as the author. No courses or criticisms for sale. 
Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I sell your script in its + 7 
version, or we go to market via a Nathale Collaboration. For read 
ing and report, when submitting » script for immediate sale service 
or collaborative assistance. enclose $1 for each 6.000 words or 


fraction thereof. After 24.000 words, enclose $4, regardless of 
length. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE ‘ttle 202. 814 49th Ave. 
Sinee 1929 


Maneseript Broker Collaberater 






as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position —read * ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quclly increase their 
earning power 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To eal this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 

Send your name and address aul this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE- DAVIS. SCHCOL OF ae sos 
3601 Michigan Avenue Re Chicago, Il. 
Send FREE booklet **Success in yf oes pe a: me , and full information, 
Name = 
Address = 
City State. 
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Choose. the Chelsea 
Where You Get 
The Best For 
Your Money 







EXCLUSIVE 
CHELSEA DISTRICT 
ALL OUTSIDE BED- 
ROOMS WITH OCEAN ‘| 
VIEW, SUN DECK. NOTED 
CUISINE. BAR. GRILLE. 







fe CHARM OF THE CHELSEA is iis i 
atmosphere <f cordiality and repose 

.enhanced by wide verandas over- 
looking fountained lawns and the Sea. 8 
A beautiful dining room at the Ocean's & 
edge serving a bountiful table of excel- 
lently prepared food. 
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Special Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 
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RIGHT ON THE 
BOARDWALK 





- ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HILLMAN + J. CHRISTIAN MYERS + JUUAN A HILLMAN 








PUR AF UREA ABER RES CEE | 
Short Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 



































Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self- 
expression. Make your 
spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into 
dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenil e 
DR. ESENWEIN W riting, Article Writing, 
_ News Writing, V ersification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and _ teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful expert- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, hon- 
est, practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


ning contests or doing anything which can be 
interpreted as news. We pay $1 for pictures of 
buyers, windows, interior displays. Also cover 
luggage, trunks, small leather goods, umbrellas, 
as well as handbags. We report on manuscripts 
immediately, and pay %4c a word, on _publi- 
cation.” 


Practical Builder, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago Illinois. Phil. W. Hanna, Managing 
Editor. A new magazine beginning publication jn 
January. “We are interested in brief articles, 
limited to 300 words, which apply directly to 
the practical problems of building contractors, 
Articles should be illustrated, if possible, with 
photographs or drawings which tell as much of 
the story as possible, graphically. News items 
must be of interest to contractors generally, not 
merely locally. Humanizing illustrations, including 
pictures of individuals are desired when available. 
Pictures of general interest to builders, suitable 
for a “picture page” wanted. Payment is on pub- 
lication. Published material will be paid for at 
a base rate of 60c a column inch.” 


Western Brewing World, 420 South San Pedro, 
Los Angeles, California. Robert J. Pritchard, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We use features, 1,500 to 2,000 words, per- 
taining to the brewing industry. News stories. 
Photographs. We report on manuscripts immed- 
iately and pay 25c an inch, on _ publication.” 


Western Confectioner—ice Cream News, 420 
South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, California. 
H. H. Marquis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We use features, 1,500 to 
2,000 words, and how-to-do articles on making 
ice cream and candy. News and photographs. We 
report on manuscripts immediately, and pay 25c 
a column inch, on publication.” 


Wine Review, 420 South San Pedro Street, 
Los Angeles, California. H. H. Marquis, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. Uses 
features, 1,500 to 2,000 words, of interest to 
the wine industry. News and photographs. Reports 
immediately and pays 25c a column inch, on 
publication.” 

Joseph Greenberger, editor of The American 
Standard, a new five cent national weekly at 1598 
Chestnut Ave., Trenton, N. J., asked us to an- 
nounce his publication wants short stories, serials, 
and articles of “high literary and moral value.” 
We do not know this publishing house. We ad- 
vise querying before sending any material, en- 
closing stamped envelope for reply. 


The Arkansas Democrat uses a variety of fea- 
ture articles in its Sunday section. The articles 
must, however, be on some outstanding event or 
occurrence with a connection with Arkansas. Once 
in a while they take timely articles on special 
occasions, with an Arkansas background. Pay is 
made on the eleventh of the month following pub- 
lication, and is made according to the article’s 
merit. The editor is Joe T. Sitlington, and the 
address is The Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock. 
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See your nearest Dealer. Try the amazing New Royal 
Portable. Standard in keyboard and action—handsome 
—sturdy—easy to use! In addition to Royal’s exclusive 
Touch Control, many otherspecial features are included. 
Yet the price is only $49.50 complete with handsome 
carrying case. See nearest dealer, or mail coupon below. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-236 Name 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 








Please send me complete information about the New Royal Street_ 
Portable with Touch Control, also tell me how I may . 
obtain one on a liberal FREE HOME Trial! City State 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishin Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 16. No. 8 Entered as second class matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Writers are made 
~... NOT BORN 


NDER competent and sympathetic guidance, 
thousands of people of no more than average 
native ability have been developed into suc- 
cessful writers. How do you know you don’t 
possess hidden talent? Has it ever occurred to 
you that you might derive genuine pleasure and 
considerable profit from writing for publication? 





We don’t promise that overnight you'll turn out 
the Great American Novel or be able to command 
fabulous prices for your work. But don’t overlook 
the fact that there are hundreds of editors who 
are paying $25, $50 and $100 or more for material 
that takes little time to write—not fiction, neces- 
sarily, but articles on home or business manage- 
ment, sports, travels, recipes, etc.—things that can 
be easily and naturally written in spare time. 


How do you know you can’t write? Have you 
ever tried? One thing is certain—you'll never find 
out until you try. For the one and only way to 
learn to write is by—WRITING! 


You Owe It to Yourself to 
LEARN if You CAN Write! 


It’s not just the “big name” writers who make 
money. Here is a typical example of the letters 
that come to us constantly: 


“Took the N. I. A. course at the un- 
ripe age of eighteen. Today at the 
slightly riper age of twenty-two am 
Assistant Eastern Advertising Man- 
ager of The Billboard, and editor of 
Ad-vents, monthly newspaper of the 
Association of Advertising Men of 
New York. Have just sold a story to 
Famous Detective Cases for $185. So 
as an ad man and author permit me to 
say, ‘If you want to write ad copy or 





fiction, try N. I. A.’ ’—Joseph G. 
Csida, Jr., yo Williamsbridge Rd., 
Bronx, N. 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate course in 
practical writing—a course as free from academic ‘‘isms’’ and 
“‘ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a course as modern as the latest 
edition of this morning’s paper. 

Week by week you receive actual assignments—just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men, whose combined newspaper experience totals more than 200 
years, are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to 
write by writing—acquiring the same experience to which nearly 
all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, 
ete., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the cost not more than 
a month’s living expenses at a resident college. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. The coupon will bring 
it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 7 AMERICA 7B556 
e Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or dillastien, your Writing Aptitude 

Test, and further information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Writer’s Digest, February. 


PE deb stubcudtcededevdecetenbestcnstecenesabestcessecve 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 





WrITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





The Forum | 


“The Writer's 1936 Year Book and Market 
Guide” (35c) will be on sale at all newsstands 
February 25th. The Year Book this edition is 
much larger, and contains an illustrative section 
of famed writers and editors. 











Sir: 

I have read Peter O’Crotty’s description of 
“The Federal Writers’ Project.” Being a writer 
who has benefited financially from this federal 
gift, I suppose I should shut up. I might be 
accused of biting the hand that’s feeding me, 
but I am a good Democrat, coming from a family 
that has voted that way for fifty years, and I 
am in sympathy with most everything the New 
Deal has done. Nevertheless, I want to offer these 
words of honest criticism. 

The greatest difficulty the promoters of the 
project have had is to find real writers on relief. 
Harry Hopkins has made it plain that his jobs 
would only be given to those on relief. 

The purpose of all the projects is to get men 
off relief rolls. Now, writers are a peculiar race 
of human beings. Throughout the Depression 
they have been slow about going on relief. They 
are used to “singing for their suppers,” living off 
of relatives, going on the bum, and doing a hun- 
dred things besides going on relief. It may be 
their pride and it may not. Nevertheless, they are 
independent—individualistic—people. They won't 
be routinized nor socialized—and that in the teeth 
of all this talk about regimenting writers for 
revolutionary thinking. It is their independence, 
and their individuality, that makes them want to 
write. They feel differently from other people 
and they are different. So there were few writers 
on relief. IN THE STATE OF IOWA ONLY TWO 
COULD BE FOUND. The rest were doing what 
they could to keep alive. 

When the announcement came out that a State 
Director for the Federal Writers’ Project had been 
appointed for Iowa, all the writers came asking 
for jobs, and all of them were turned away be- 
cause they were not on relief. 

But the project must go through. Preachers, 
schoolteachers, musicians, artists (draftsmen), 
clerks and white-collar people—were chosen. A 
few writers with some reputation and some writing 
ability were chosen for supervisory positions and, 
because they were not on relief, the director had 
all the trouble in the world getting them in. But 
the project had to go through. MHadn’t Harry 
Hopkins promised to help the writers? 

Now that the final set-up is arranged and we 
here in Iowa have organized our communities for 
gathering materials for the “American Guide 
Book,” we turn back and look over what we have. 
We have worked in what writers we could as 
relief workers and others as supervisors. We all 
need the money and are glad to have it. But we 
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Would You Spend $60 to Become An Author? 


3 Months Work, Plus $60=SUCCESS 


Can you afford to 


During 1935 thirty-five aspiring 
writers paid me $60 each and devoted 
three months spare time to collabora- 
tion with me. As the year closes, 31 
of the 35 have realized their ambitions, 
become authors. Some have already 
made their second, 





in your favor. 
pass them up? 
If you want to get an idea of the 
kind of help I can give you, send a 
story for criticism. The fee is: $3 
for short shorts up to 2000 words; 
$5 for stories of 2000 











































third or fourth sales. to 5000; $1 per thou- 
Only four of the en- 1934 SALES 1935 sand thereafter to 
tire number failed to 13 January 34 10,000 words. If the 
make a sale and [ still 16 February 35 story is salable Ill 
hope to sell for two 18 March 37 refund this fee; 
or three of them. 19 April 36 otherwise I'll tell you 

If you are seriously 13 May 40 why the story isn’t 
interested in writing, 30 June 52 salable and how to 
can you afford not to 28 July 55 replot it to make it 
work with me? Can 22 August 70 salable if the idea 
you afford to continue 26 September 57 has possibilities, and 
for years working and 16 October 63 Pll also try to give 
yearning and failing? 14 November 63 you information about 
Remember that when 19 December 57 your work as a whole 
you collaborate with 234 Total 599 which will put you on 
me, the chances of the right path and save 





your success are better 

than five out of six in your favor! 
Remember: I made “first” sales for 
31 out of 35 writers who worked for 
three months in 1935 and for 28 out 
of 32 writers who worked for four 
months in 1934. Those are the odds 


you months of time. 
A new year has started. Don’t let it 
slip by without doing something about 
your writing future. Act now. A 3c 
stamp for postage will bring you 
SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS, 
a valuable booklet on the technique of 
today’s fiction. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME > 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Seore of Literary, 
Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines. 


550 Riverside Drive 


New York City 


1935--88%0f All Collaboration Clients Made Sales--Compare 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on 
royalties received by our clients were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 and $125. Many of these books were first sales. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will han- 
dle your books personally. Whether or not you send 
in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of your 
particular problems and to advise you concerning 
them. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


POETRY MARKETS OF TODAY! 


Just published—The authentic market list for verse writers 
—all the active and reliable markets of the nation systemati- 
cally listed and classified—Poetry Journals, ‘‘Little’’ Maga- 
zines, Quality Markets, Woman’s Journals, Religious, Juve- 
nile, Humorous, Greeting Card and First and Second Class 
General Markets. Price, fifty cents per copy. 


JOHN RICHARD FIELDER, Publisher 
58 West 84th Street, New York City 


“WRITER'S NOOK" 





























A well upholstered steel chair with 13 feet 
of book space, and 10 drawers for stationery 


in the arms. Swinging typewriter table, lamp 
and dictionary stands. Floor space 30x37". 
Light and portable. All on rollers and moved 
easily. Weighs less than 100 pounds. Chair 
adjusted or detached to fit individual tastes. 


WRITE, 


JOHNSON 
Metal Manufacturer 
908 So. Gaffey St., San Pedro, California 











WRITER’S 
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DIcEstT 


have under us, usually, a batch of white-collar 
men that can’t write an intelligent sentence, have 
no literary appreciations, have no inherent curi. 
osity to seek out facts and have no interest in 
their communities as places of interest. 

For instance, Peter O’Crotty, who wrote your 
January article, was fired, I understand, by the 
PWA for spending his time translating and revis- 
ing Spanish hymns, and not tending to the busi- 
ness of writing a Guide Book of California. When 
a writer stumbles on source matter requiring indi- 
vidual research he should be encouraged, and 
should be working with those kind of people who 
will share and aid his enthusiasm. 

Do the few real writers that have taken super. 
visory positions find themselves in a favored posi- 
tion? Haven’t they been given jobs? And they 
aren’t on relief either. That’s just a downright 
federal gift. The government is subsidizing the 
arts. We have gone back to the days of Florence 
when princes handed over support to the artists, 
It all sounds wonderful. 


But instead of being allowed a chance to carry 
out our own desires, our interest in things about 
us, and put that to use for a prosaic America that 
needs it, we must spend our time keeping relief 
workers busy, checking over accounts, filing pa- 
pers, working over reports, unraveling red tape 
and raveling red tape. They have made executives 
of us. Thus the whole program is defeated, that 
is, if it was to be considered a generous help for 
writers in the first place. 

If the project is a writers’ project why not 
get writers jobs and let them write? You'll never 
find them on relief. Why not subsidize writers 
and let them sit aside and write what they like? 
Everything that an honest writer could give to 
the world the world could use. It is easy enough 
for society to find executives and clerks to bolster 
up the narrowing world of its thought. It is easy 
for people to become ordinary—standardized—and 
these extraordinary, unregimented people are 
needed to save them. But not if these people 
become clerks and red-tape artists. 

We are interested in our country and we'd like 
to have a good “American Guide Book” published. 
We'd like to show people what our writing can 
do towards presenting their history, their resources, 
and the one hundred and one things they pride 
themselves on. We’d like to help create a new 
interest in America and American things. We'd 
like to have a very representative Guide Book. 
But we real writers have to do clerical work 
and act as foremen for the white-collar people 
who got in on our pie. 

My above comments are based on experience, 
as I am supervisor of a project at Ames, Iowa, 
and have recently come to Des Moines to edit 
state copy and assist the State Director, Mr. Jay 
Du Von. My work has appeared in Household 
and The New Republic. 

RAYMOND KRESENSKY, 
401 Old Federal Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Will Harry Hopkins accept these preceding 
words of honest criticism? The purpose of the 
PWA writers’ project is to give relief to real 
writers; not to marginal misfits who lack a trade 
and, quite naturally enough, accept any relief 
job given them. Let Mr. Hopkins follow not the 
letter of the law, but its spirit, and give relief 
employment to writers. For your benefit, Mr. 
Hopkins, a writer is a man or woman interested 
enough in his own craft to spend several hours a 
week turning out copy. The only proofs we know 
that you can request are carbon copy files.—Ep. 





Sir: 

Thanks for all the letters your office sent me 
from readers of my articles. I have never en- 
countered such a varied and zestful audience. 
That Maharaja baby could have your neck flicked 
off by crooking his finger if you were in his coun- 
try. You might go there some day. 

E. C. ScHNURMACHER, 
New York City. 


Sir: 

It was fun reading Mr. Schnurmacher’s article 
on my return from the promised land. Four 
months in Ethiopia is enough; I’m glad to be 
home. I picked up a writer’s yarn while I was 
out there which is too good to keep; I'll pass it 
along. 

At the peak of the news-interest in the war 
there were at least a hundred journalists of every 
nationality under the sun—except Italian—in 
Addis Ababa. One of them was Evelyn Waugh, 
the English novelist—who prints “Mr.” on _ his 
letterheads so people won’t make a mistake. 

Waugh is a fine journalist, as well as a famous 
wit. I moved down to Harrar and while there I 
heard rumors that he had been in an altercation 
with Dreever of Central News. It seemed that 
Waugh had taken a poke at Dreever but I 
couldn’t find out why. 

Two weeks later I saw Waugh and asked him 
about it. 

“Collings,” he said, “if somebody told you that 
you were the second-best writer in America, would 
you be complimented ?” 

“Complimented?’’ I said. ‘That’s no word for 
it, I think I would be tempted to kiss his feet.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t,” said Waugh. ‘“Dreever 
called me the second-best writer in England—and 
I hit him in the jaw. I'll have him understand 
that I’m not the second-best writer in England ; 
I'm the best.” 

You might be interested in who else was out 
there. The veteran Jimmy Mills was on the job 
for Associated Press; he had Wilson helping him. 
Carl von Wiegand and Knickerbocker were there 
for Hearst; Beatty and Elkins had the United 
Press assignment. Paula Lecler was freelancing 
and doing very well picking up women’s features 
and general magazine articles. 

Bill Stoneman represented the Chicago Evening 
News; Harold Denny was out for the New York 
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AS REQUESTED 
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In response to requests from many of our 
clients, we rewrote editorially the work of a 
selected few—with such success that we have 
decided to make this special help a feature of 
our service. 


On manuscripts submitted for our criticism 
and marketing, we can offer our own editorial 
rewriting, at the option of the author—if we 
think the material worthwhile — the work to 
be done on a straight percentage basis. The 
commission, by arrangement, will in no case 
exceed thirty per cent. Unless we sell the 
stories, we get nothing for our additional 
work. As always, the initial fee will be re- 
funded on sale. 


Regular International service has done so much for 
authors in the past that it will pay you, as it has 
paid other clients, to let the International guide you 
—give you tips, point out your weaknesses, sell your 
stories. Our clients appear in such magazines as 
FORUM, ESQUIRE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
LIBERTY, COSMOPOLITAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, 
LEISURE, ARGOSY, ALL STORY, SNAPPY, THRILL- 
ING DETECTIVE, SWEETHEART STORIES, etc. 


Rates: On all stories, articles, books and plays, $! 
for each 2,000 words or fraction thereof up to 6,000 
words; 50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. You may resubmit—always—at no 


charge. 


We have no courses for sale. Regular sales com- 


mission, American and foreign, ten per cent—FROM 
WHICH WE REFUND YOUR FEES. These fees—all 
you ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and 
marketing service upon which our agency has estab- 
lished its reputation. 


Send us your manuscript now or write for fuller 
information. 


International Publishing 
Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Rock-Bottom Prices on Writer’s Supplies and Printing 

28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9%x1l2% and 25 9x12, $1.15; 

25 6%4x9% and 25 6x9, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c. 

Assortment 72 erate Envelopes, 12 each above 6 sizes, $1.15. 

Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15 

Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets, 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 !b., $2.00 

Carbon Paper: 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets, 75c; 100 shove, ‘$1.35. 

: (State Machine) Each 45c; Three for $1.15. 

Combination Ss fo. 8: 10 Kraft 94x12% and 10 Kraft 9x12 

envelopes, 7 pb Franconia 16 Ib, bond, 75 second sheets, 
5 sheets carbon—all for $1.00! 

PRINTED STATIONERY 
Letterheads: 100 Franconia 20 Ib. bond, size 8x11, be 253 250 
for $2.25; 100 Franconia Fd S A size 5%x8%, 85c; 250 
for 

Printed Kraft Envelopes: 25 9%x12%, your address upper corner 

and 25 9x12, your return address big type centered, $2.25. 

25 6%4x9% and 25 6x9, $1.75; 25 No. 11 and 25 No. 10, $1.50. 

Add 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies 
We pay postage and ship immediately. Complete price list, 
stationery, combination assortments, printing; samples Free. 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP, 41 W. 45th St., New York 








RADIO WRITING 


you owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 

to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 
good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


ee I III a ii6. 506.65 0:04:09 wisleieinv anced $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

ere Ge NINN S 5.66 :6.0ccwcmasecn $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE a 

ee EE Care ovieces nae oren eee $2. 
1988 TADIO LOG BOOK occcccccccsvccccees 15¢ 


Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 











Times; Linton and Fay Wells (his wife) had the 
New York Tribune assignment. There were a lot 
of others and they were all doing a grand job, 
but Lawrence Stallings deserved the prize. It was 
certainly a lesson in grit and determination to see 
him get over those Ethiopian mountains on that 
peg leg of his. 

Best of luck and sincere wishes to the Dicgst 
during the New Year. 

KENNETH Brown COL Lincs. 

Mr. Collings handled the Ethiopian assignment 

for Liberty.—Ep. 





Sir: 

In “Stars Over America,’ in the December 
Dicest, Thomas H. Uzzell asks a few resounding 
questions as to why Edward J. O’Brien’s annual 
selection of “best” stories is by so many readers 
and writers taken as a last word on fiction merit. 

As an editor during most of the two score years 
Mr. O’Brien has made his selections, I never, so 
far as I noted his selections, felt I had any cause 
to complain that my magazine had been slighted 
by his choosings. I do not know Mr. O’Brien per- 
sonally, so can have no personal bias one way or 
the other. On the other hand, Mr. Uzzell is a 
business competitor of mine, though also a good 
friend, and in this cynical world that would seem 
to clear me of any partizan urge to rush to his 
support. 

As a matter of fact, I’m not rushing to his 
support. I don’t think that, among editors and 
others supposed to be capable of assaying literary 
values, he needs any support. I merely want to 
thank him for saying publicly some things I have 
felt should have been said publicly many years 
ago. 

When the O’Brien books began coming out I 
asked other editors who he was. One of them 
gave me information of a sort in a brief conversa- 
tion in the general spirit of the following: 

“Oh, some newspaper man in Boston.” 
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“What's his warrant for setting up as an 
authority on fiction?” 

“Search me.” 

My information on Mr. O’Brien’s original 
qualifications as judge of fiction has remained at 
the point where this conversation left me. I ad- 
mit, however, that neither as editor nor in personal 
capacity was I ever interested enough to press the 
investigation. 

It has been some years since I’ve seen one of 
the O’Brien collections, so I do not know whether 
or not I’d be in agreement on all the points Mr. 
Uzzell makes as to the current O’Brien books, but 
I have a high respect for Mr. Uzzell’s literary 
judgment in general and my opinion runs with 
his as to his main point that these collections 
have received more attention than they deserve. 

A good story collection, though made on an- 
other basis, is “These Stories Went to Market,” 
a book of stories chosen by Vernon McKenzie, 
dean of the school of journalism at the University 
of Washington, from stories that have been pub- 
lished in the magazines by writers who were or 
had been members of his classes. Not an annual 
collection, I think, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge very, very unique. 

How many other colleges or universities can 
produce equal evidence of practical work done 
in the teaching of fiction? And, if we were to 
question the authors of such stories as they might 
be able to adduce in evidence, how many of them 
would testify that they had got their main “know 
how” from said colleges instead of having had, 
notwithstanding their college courses, to dredge it 
out for themselves or turn to some more practical 
instructor ? 

A questionnaire to more than a hundred suc- 
cessful writers a dozen or so years ago brought 
out data that made the case of college instruction 
in fiction writing look extremely sad. There are 
a few colleges doing excellent work in this line, 
with real accomplishment, but the average seem 
not even to be solid in theory, let alone practice 
and results. One writer told me he had lectured 
to the fiction classes in one college none of whose 
pupils or teachers had ever published any fiction 
in anything, a college whose general standing is 
unquestioned. 

I'd be very much interested to learn to what 
extent the O’Brien collections are used in our 
colleges as examples of the heights in magazine 
or literary accomplishment. 

ARTHUR SULLIVANT HoFFMAN, 


Carmel, N. Y. 





Sir: 


Smoke—P. O. 1273, Providence, R. I., a 
quarterly-anthology of distinctive poetry, plans an 
enlarged issue. Although Smoke makes a modest 
payment for material, it is not interested in com- 
mercially written verse. Smoke publishes good 
poetry—any theme written in any form, but the 
achievement must be vital. It especially encour- 
ages younger poets who have something to say. 

SUSANNA VALENTINE MITCHELL, Editor. 
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Don’t Grope Blindly 


For Literary Success! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? For 
nearly a score of years I have been writing and 
selling to magazines, newspapers and syndicates. 
I have held the highest of editorial posts. And 
now I am helping others — showing beginning 
writers how to avoid the pitfalls that result in 
frustration and despair—how to take the short cuts 
that lead to literary fame and fortune. 

I can helb you! Send me your stories, books, 
plays. I will read them for their sales possibilities. 
If they can be sold I'll sell them. If not I'll 
tell you frankly and honestly what is wrong. I'll 
show you clearly and competently what you must 
do to make them salable. 

I claim no magic powers. I claim only exrper- 
ience and the ability to judge your story expertly 
and to criticize it constructively. fy fees are 
low; 50c per thousand words to 30,000; minimum, 
$2; $20 flat above that. My work is done under a 
money-back guarantee. I help or refund your fee. 

This is your opportunity. Don’t delay. I have 
hundreds of eager markets for good stories. Send 
me your work today! A copy of my_ valuable 
booklet, “Some Common Faults of Beginning 
Writers,” will be mailed upon request. Address: 


Managing Editor 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


P. O. Box E, Station C 


ATLANTA - . + GEORGIA 
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BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. 
New writers particularly welcome. 








Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 
or send for Catalogue. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Would You Spend $2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 


TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent critic. 
It is an investment that will save you time and 
money and bring you the literary success you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. I'll 
match my 20 years’ experience as author and editor 

ainst your undeveloped talent. If you have any 
ability at all I can help you. If not I'll frankly 
tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own individual 
attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it to 
me with $2.00. If it is already salable I’ll market 
it on a 10 per cent commission basis and return 
your fee. If not, I'll analyze it for plot, charac- 
terization, motivation and composition. I'll not only 

ick it to pieces, but I’ll show you how it can 
Be built up into a salable story. And then—if you 
are not satisfied with the work I’ve done on it, I’ll 
refund your money. Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen plays. 
Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. Free booklet 
on request. 








Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 

























s s s = 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
This 460 page cloth bound book published July 15th is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
ck guarantee... $3.00 postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





















AUTHOR -TYPIST 


Writers! Let a former newspaper reporter and author 
of published stories, prepare your manuscripts for sub- 
mission to editors. 50c per 1000; carbon free. Fee 
should accompany script. 


SPENCER'S TYPING SERVICE 


P, O. Box 693, Veterans Administration Home, Kansas 














Sir: 


Your correspondent, Miss Harriet Bradfield, has 
the admirable faculty of interpreting an editor's 
conversation in just the way she wishes it inter- 
preted. Therefore I have always felt that the 
notices appearing in WriTER’s Dicest have been 
of double significance in being helpful to your 
many readers as well as to the editorial staff of 
the magazine. Accept my sincere thanks and ad- 
miration for the work you are doing. 

HELEN J. Day, 
Editor, Modern Romances, 
New York. 


Writer's Dicest, alone of all writers’ maga- 
zines, has a national staff of market agents who 
regularly and personally visit the editor-in-chief of 
publishing houses, both great and small, through- 
out the nation. In every major publishing center, 
New York, Philadelphia, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Mt. Morris, Boston, Chicago, etc., WRITER’s 
Dicest has a qualified and experienced market 
agent insuring Dicest readers of first hand accur- 
ate market notes.—Ed. 





Sir: 


The Fiji Government is most damnably unsym- 
pathetic regarding writers, especially any who wants 
to live “the simple life,” and will do all they can 
to keep them out. This from a personal interview 
with the Colonial Secretary. The French on the 
other hand welcome all writers and artists. 

I read the Dicest with great interest. 


W. McCreapr, 
“Cardross,” Suva, 
South Seas. 


Sir: 


Please publish this in your next issue. The 
Winford Publications, Inc., publishers of 


WESTERN a NOVELS 
REAL WESTER 

DOUBLE ACTION WESTERN 
MYSTERY NOVELS MAGAZINE 
DOUBLE ACTION GANG 
COMPLETE NORTHWEST NOVEL 


are completely bought up on material for all their 
magazines, with the exception of Double Action 
Gang. 

















FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT? 





novels, books, seri- 





or tell you why! 











WOULD YOU LIKE $1230.00 CASH 


This is only one among our recent sales! If your 
stories have not sold, the chances are you need 
some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as 
selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
IF YOU GET assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
HELP — GET publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


RESULTS = WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 
We know we can help you sell! 


vou stort serie, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


write for detailed circular. 


als — we sell them Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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On this publication they want shorts from 
2,500 to 5,000 words. All stories must play up 
the G-Man wiping out gangdom. 

Novelettes and complete novels are also needed. 
The law must be victorious at all times. No pro- 
hibition stories but present day bootlegging, inter- 
state smuggling, counterfeiting, bank robbery, kid- 
napping and the like will do. Rates will be one- 
half a cent per word by arrangement. 

The book will be edited by the present editor of 
Complete Northwest Novel, Michael Ivan. 


Louis H. SI,serK EIT, Pres. 
165 Franklin Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


1936 JAN. 9, P.M. 10:40. 
SIR: 

ATTENTION AMATEUR WRITERS. FULTON 
OURSLER, EDITOR IN CHIEF OF LIBERTY, AN- 
NOUNCES THAT LIBERTY IS STARTING LIBERTY’S 
PAGE FOR AMATEUR WRITERS CONDUCTED BY 
MAJOR F. BOWES. ALL WRITERS WHO HAVE 
HAD NO WORK PUBLISHED AND PAID FOR ARE 
ELIGIBLE (STOP) SHORT SHORTS NOT OVER FIVE 
HUNDREDS WORDS, POEMS, JOKES, EPIGRAMS, 
HUMOROUS CARTOONS AND DRAWINGS. 

ALL WORK MUST BE ORIGINAL. READERS WILL 
VOTE FOR FAVORITE AND AWARDS OF TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR BEST CONTRIBUTION, TEN 
DOLLARS FOR SECOND, AND FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
FOR NEXT THREE. PAYMENT WILL BE PAID ON 
BASIS OF READERS’ VOTES. ADDRESS CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO LIBERTY’S AMATEUR WRITERS PAGE, 
MAJOR BOWES, EDITOR, 122 EAST 42ND STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

WILLIAM C. LENGEL, Associate Editor. 


Royal Typewriter Contest 


The Royal Typewriter Company is conducting 
a $100 prize contest for manuscripts up to 350 
words long, on one of the following three subjects: 
“Why I Want to Write,” “My First Rejection 
Slip,” “My First Check.” Material may be either 
fiction, non-fiction, character study, exposition. 
Closing date is February 15, 1936. Prizes are: 
First, $25; Second, $15; Third, $10; Ten Hon- 
orary Awards, $5 each. No entries will be re- 
turned. Address manuscripts to: Manuscript 
Contest Editor, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 





Two Fellowships 
Oy scary Fettoweht by the success of the two lit- 


erary Fellowships awarded last year, Houghton 
Mifflin Company are offering two similar Fel- 
lowships for 1936. The purpose of these awards 
is to help writers of promise to secure the financial 
independence essential to their development. 
These Fellowships, which may be given for any 
book project, fiction or non-fiction, are intended 
for men and women of literary ability and of 
high intellectual and personal qualifications. Each 
Fellowship will carry an award of $1,000, entirely 
in addition to and apart from subsequent royalties. 


FEBRUARY, 


1936 
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Cada fades 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
— - - oe — 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 


by Laurence D’Orsay 


is a “best seller’’ among those who seek caree 
in authorshi polty a book of ALL PRACTICE 


and NO T 
Price $3.00 carriage prepaid 
——— 

COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Beth books, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
{ (Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph them, ! 

if desired.) 











PARKER.STONE & BAIRD CO. 


241 € 47 streets PUBLISHERS: tosANnGeces.caur 


EARNEST WRITERS 


who wish to start selling, by the easiest and shortest 
method, should learn more about 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


This unique course, now enabling students to sell 
month after month, consists of a series of eleven 
assignments, in which we help you build up your 
stories, step by step, giving you careful and con- 
structive criticism. Each of your assignments is 
returned to you with a detailed analysis; you progress 
steadily toward finished stories—and SALES. You 
actually write stories during the course. The in- 
tensely personal work we do with you on these stories 
is the backbone of Supervised Story Writing, which 
has no marks, grades, or diplomas; no form letter 
reports, simply the painstaking criticism and advice 
which makes you write and SELL. (Latest sale: A 
serial by Bertha Clemence Goll.) 

We market your stories on a straight ten per cent 
commission basis— often making sales betore the 
completion of the work. We offer no guarantees 
that you will become a big name writer overnight; 
but we do offer to earnest writers a service which 
has enabled a great many to save years of discour- 
aging labor. Write today for more detailed in- 
formation. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 




















Please send full information about Supervised 
Story Writing, at no obligation to me. 
INN) asad euisein estan mews esa nua ha eee am ate ee 
PER a dice Gare ek ey eciak anaes pakimesns eee 
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Ship and Sea 
Adventure Stories 


thrill readers the country over—but you 
need to acquire sea-going language to make 
them ring true. Writers find this in the 
scores of sea-going definitions, pages of 
picturesque sea-speech, dozens of sea-going 
said-substitutes, slang, and interesting infor- 
mation in 


SEA & NAVY STORY 
WRITER'S GUIDE 


Shipboard routine, bells and time, navy 
and merchant marine ranks and ratings, 
orders, small talk, and dozens of tips for in- 
venting picturesque sea-going figures of 
speech, with plenty of examples. You need 
this booklet for authentic sea and shipboard 
incidents in any story. For straight sea 
tales, it is indispensable. This is “SAID 
BOOK” Supplement Number One. 


post FREE with 
2 5 Cc paid OR copy of [ee 
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The SAID Book 


is “an indispensable tool for every person who 
has any regard for the King’s English,” says 
Fred G. Neuman, literary critic and author 
of Irvin S. Cobb, His Life and Achievements. 
“It stands among the most practical books 
of the last ten years. Every person who 
talks or writes—public speakers, the min- 
istry, conversationalists, stenographers, writ- 
ers and who not—will welcome this help- 
ful book. It is designed to facilitate and 
brighten speech . . . Tiresome use of said 
is pleasantly avoided both by conversation- 
alists and writers who have access to The 
Said Book. The trite word is almost kicked 
out of the vocabulary of living, active 
speech . . . New, fresh, vigorous, sprightly 
speech labels are therefore recommended— 
and The Said Book certainly provides them !” 


Up-and-coming writer, you can not 
afford to be without this newest, 
sharpest writer’s tool. Full of vivid 
ideas for vital characters. “The rich 
little book,” writers are calling it. 


THE SAID BOOK. PL.90 





THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, Dept. W, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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In making application for an award, evidence 
must be submitted that the candidates are persons 
of unusual ability and of personal integrity. They 
will be expected to submit examples of past work, 
published or unpublished, as well as definite plans 
for the project for which the award is asked, in- 
cluding a detailed synopsis or a tentative table 
of contents, with adequate samples of the pro- 
posed treatment, and letters from at least three 
responsible persons who can vouch for their 
character and qualifications. 


Houghton Mifflin Company will expect to pub- 
lish the works for which the awards are given 
upon their successful completion, on the usual 
royalty basis. The awards will be made upon the 
grounds of both the merit and the general interest 
of the projected work. If the projects submitted 
do not seem to them of sufficient promise, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company reserve the right to withhold 
any or all of the awards. 


All applications for Fellowships must be re- 
ceived by April 1, 1936, and the announcement 
of the awards will be made as soon thereafter as 
a decision is reached. One-half the amount of 
the awards will be paid to successful applicants 
during the first week of the following July and 
one-half during the first week of the following 
January. 

Application blanks with further particulars may 
be secured from Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston. 





Sir: 


It may be of interest to your readers that Pulse 
of the Nation is in the market for realistic nar- 
ratives, particularly those having political or social 
implications. Stories should be from 700 to 2,100 
words long, and will be accepted for their truth 
to life rather than literary qualities. The editors 
wish especially to print literally true accounts of 
experiences, 

Pulse pays on publication, at the rate of one- 
half cent a word. 


CHARLES PRESTON, 
705 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sir: 


The American Boy is constantly on the lookout 
for good humorous stories, stories with a small- 
town setting, and detective stories. We can also 
use occasional futuristic pseudo-science _ stories. 
We prefer stories of 4500-word length, packed 
with plot and action. Since our readers are high- 
school age and older, authors shouldn’t “write 
down.” 

FRANKLIN M. REcK, 
7430 Second Blvd., 


Detroit, Mich. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
3,000 words, and 50 cents for each 2000 athe or 
fraction thereafter; maximum of $8.00, including 
novels—the only service fee you pay. If salable, 10% 
commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons given 
honestly by a well-known literary guide whose con- 
sistent percentage of results has yearly won the grati- 
tude of beginning and professional writers throughout 
the country; over 650 personal sales to the publishing, 
play, radio and movie fields. Advised resubmission 
is free. 

®@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 

® Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $8.00 for each volume. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








SOMETHING GOOD 


No matter how bad the story may be, there is always 
SOMETHING GOOD about it. Our service is de- 
signed to find that good point and develop it to the 
sales point. 

Our success in creating salable stories lies in our 
unique treatment. Every story is handled differently. 
We look for the good points and correct the bad points. 
If you want to make sales, we can help you. 

Let us help you—we'll get you to the SELLING 
POINT! Write now for our free circular, it gives 
complete details. 

READING FEES: under 2,000 words, 50c, 3 for 
$1. 6,000 words, $1. Novelettes (under 18,000) $2. 
Novels (up to 75,000) $5. Fee may apply as part 
payment for criticism—revision if needed. 10% 
commission on sales. Reading fee must accompany 
every script. 

Editorial Office: Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western office: P. O. Box 1837, Hollywood, Calif. 


Scripts will be forwarded from Hollywood 
Walter N. Des Marais & Consultants 


Literary Brokers and Advisors 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sixty-two Beginners Sold Their First Magazine Stories 
Twenty-four Others Received First Novel Contracts 
By Employing Lenniger Help During 1935 


These new writers didn’t simply wish for success. They secured the best 
professional help. Through sympathetic, constructive criticism they were shown 
what was wrong with their material; with practical concrete revision and replot 
advice they were shown how to make their work suitable for the markets they 


up-to-the-minute information on editorial needs, these 
new writers and my old clients, most of whom were also beginners when they 
started with me, are each month cashing thousands of dollars’ worth of my checks 
covering their fiction, articles and books. They’re “hitting” the whole list of by clients published in 
popular markets—from The Saturday Evening Post down through the entire range December—\we placed 
of “pulps” according to their individual abilities. 





TWO FIRST NOVELS 


which 24 were first 
novels). 


The extracts from three recent letters acknowledging first sales which are 
reproduced below are typical of hundreds in my files: 


MARIE D. FREUND, Linton, Ind. 12/13/35. 


“Thanks a million for your 
check covering Duplicate Love. Had it not been 
for your patient help and untiring sympathetic 
interest in my work, I would have missed this 
supreme thrill of my first sale!” 


ORVAL D. PETERSON, Lewiston, Idaho, 11/23/35. 

“Your check for my 
Puncher of Pioche is the natural climax of the frank, 
clear and sharply accurate criticisms you've given my 
stories. You’ve never failed to put your finger on 
the weak spots. And I’ve particularly appreciated 
your infinite understanding of a beginner’s problems 
and psychology.” 





*. . ’ 
ual Detetée 


WALTER GUEDEL, Beverly Hills, Cal., 10/19/35. 

“Your sale of Death Trap 
is real proof of your value to a beginner like myself. 
I tried for a long time to sell that yarn without re- 
sults—you sent me a check for it within three weeks 
of my submission to you. You knew where to sell 
it—I only thought I knew!” 





IT WILL PAY YOU to secure the same professional help with your 
writing and selling problems that has brought 
these writers success. 


IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER, my 15 years’ of experience in selling 

thousands of manuscripts will be of 
invaluable help to you. I charge a reading fee of $2.00 on manuv- 
scripts up to 2,000 words, and 75c per 1,000 if longer. Books: 
25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60 ,000 words, $20. 00; 61-80,000 words, 
$22. 50; 81-100 000 words, $25. 60. Fees waived when we sell $1,000 
worth ‘of your work. Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on 
foreign sales. Salable manuscripts are mediately recommended to 
actively buying editors. On unsalable scripts I give you a thorough 
criticism and show you specifically how to revise and replot those 
which can be made salable. 


IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells occasionally, 
Ill handle your work on straight 

commission if you sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year; if 

you sold $500 worth in last year, you're entitled to a 50% reduction 

of above reading fee rates. 

Send your manuscripts today—or write for circular and market 

letter listing current editorial needs. 


si August Lenniger “00 \c.cm'm 
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